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Præſtantiam hujus Linguæ ejuſque excellen- 
tiam oſtendunt antiquitas, origo. divina, ſanc- 
titas, perfectio, adeo ut meritò omnium lin- 
guarum mater dicatur—non quod omnes ex 
311i orte ſint, ut a radicibus derivativa ; ſed 
quoòd ante omnes alias extitit, ejuſque reliquiz 
quædam in omnibus fere linguis inveniantur. 

Waltoni Proleg. 3. f. 26. 
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HIS 120 
JOHN JEFFERIES, 
EARL CAMDEN, 
LORD LIEUTENANT GENERAL, 


AND | 
GENERAL GOVERNOR or IRELAND, 


As a Teſtimony of Reſpect and Gra- 
titude— for his ſteady Adminiſtration of 
the Government of this Kingdom — his 
attachment to the Intereſts of Learning 
and Religion in general —and the favour 
with which he has been pleaſed to regard 
the Univerſity of Dublin in particular; 
the following Tract is moſt humbly in- 
ſcribed, „ 1 
By his Excellency's moſt faithful, 
And moſt obedient Servant, 
GERALD FITZ-GERALD. 
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TRE many Publications, that, of late 
years, have appeared in defence of our 
holy Religion, ſufficiently indicate the at- 
_ tacks that have been made on it; but 
never, fince the eſtabliſhment of Chriſ- 
tianity, were the exertions of its Ad vo- 
cates more neceſſary than at the preſent 
time, when Infidelity, which had hitherto. 
ated with reſerve, has thrown off its diſ- 
guiſe, and not only controverted the Facts 
and Doctrines of the Goſpel, but denied 
the 
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the exiſtence of any Revelation to man : 
Such 1s the nature of a late Publication, 
entitled The Age of Reaſon ;”—a work, 
though not openly vended, yet ſecretly 
read, and induſtriouſly circulated 31 
work, however, which diſcovers more 
ſhrewdneſs than knowledge more flip- 
pancy than force, but which, from ſome 


memorable incidents in the hiſtory of its 
Author, and a peculiar eaſe and energy 
of expreſſion, ſeems well calculated to ar- 
reſt the attention, and impoſe on the 
Judgment of the illiterate. 5 
Language — that Divine gift of the 
Creator to man! this author makes the 
foundation of his whole ſyſtem of Infi- 
delity, aſſerting, that it is incapable of 
being uſed as the vehicle of the word of 
WA N 
To ſhew the weakneſs of his argu- 
ments againſt this original and natural 
medium of Divine and Human commu- 
nication, 
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— is the principal deſign of me, | 

following Ed; - 5 

In treating this ſubject, 5 have 9 
perhaps, a wider range than to the gene= 
rality of readers may ſeem neceſſary ; but 
to the learned, who know the difficulty 
of tracing the ſources of high antiquity, 

I ſhall probably, on the other hand, ſeem 
to have confined it within too narrow li- 
mits: However this be, it is proper to 
obſerve, that the execution of the plan, I 


have preſcribed to myſelf, rendered ĩt ne- 


ceſſary to unfold the ptinciples and pecu- 
liarities of the Hebrew Language: This I 
have endeavoured to effect, with as much 
perſpicuity and preciſion, as the nature of 
the ſubject would well permit; and to 
this end I have divided it into the three 
following parts, as diftthR' and neceſſary. 
objects of inveſtigation.— Iſt. The Origin 
and Priority of the Hebrew Langiiage.— 
2dly. The Permanency of its Characters 
| b ar 
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or Letters, in oppoſition to the generally- 
received opinion of a change by Ezra : 
from the Samaritan to the Square.—3dly. 
Their original independence with reſpect 
to Vowel-Points, as will appear from 
their ſtructure and ſignification : On this 
head I have particularly inſiſted, with a 


view of deciding, on a fixed principle, the 
long controverted queſtion concerning the 


antiquity of the points and accents. 

The diſcuſſion of theſe topics is of more 
conſequence than at firſt view may ap- 
pear; it goes to the authenticity of the 
Scriptures themſelves, and offers a new 


argument in its favour: The. Jews, it 


is well known, aſcribed a peculiar degree 


of ſanQity to whatever related to their 


Law, and held their Language, in parti- 
cular, in the higheſt veneration, from a 
well-founded opinion, that both had the 
ſame Divine origin, and were protect- 


ed by the ſame Divine care; hence, 


the 


E 
r 


1 


the connexion between them is intimate 


and eſſential; and, indeed, the relation 


that ſubſiſts between any ancient lan- 
guage and the matter it records, is of 
more importance than we are apt to ima- 
gine: We feel a kind of inſtinctive re- 
verence for the productions of antiquity, 
and for none more than the Hebrew, 
which clothes the Divine truths contained 
in it for the information of man, in the 


eaſieſt and moſt familiar dreſs—ſometimes 


diſplaying metaphorical embelliſhment, 
yet ſometimes intermixing a ſhade of ob- 
ſcurity, owing to manners that are ob- 


ſolete, or, to cuſtoms that are no more: 


Limited though it be to a ſingle volume, 


yet it ranks high in native dignity of ex- 
preſſion, diſdaining the ornaments of re- 
dundant epithet, or laboured harmony, 
and abounding with ſynonimes, and other 
characteriſticks of richneſs and variety: 
| 8: +. 


corrupted characters of our Biblical Hebrew. 
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Of theſe many inſtances will occur in the 
following Eſſay, which the nature of my 


ſubje& made it neceſſary to adduce, and 
from which the ſtudent, who has acquired 


a competent knowledge of the grammar, 
may derive conſiderable advantage. 
The general arguments I have 1 


uſe of are, I truſt, intelligible. to every 


claſs of readers; and, in order to give 
them that weight, which the importance 
of the matter requires, J have availed 
myſelf of the beſt authorities T could pro- 

cure, and alſo of the obſervations of ſome 
learned friends, to whom 1 acknowledge 


' myſelf much indebted on this occaſion : 


With theſe aids I have endeavoured to 
prove the particulars already mentioned, 
which may briefly be reduced to the 
following general propoſition, viz. that 


the original and once univerſal language W 


mankind fiill exifts in the unaltered and un- 


The 
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The truth of this propoſition I have 
principally deduced from the Moſaic Hiſ- 
tory, and the nature and genius of the. Lan- 
guage itſelf: Should other principles be 
thought neceſſary to eftabliſh it, I have 
nothing to objet — I ſhall not take upon 
me to aſſert, that the venerable ſtructure 
of Hebrew originality is not capable of 
receiving additional luſtre, and higher 
finiſhing from abler hands than mine: 
Yet ſuch as it is, it riſes, in native 
ſtrength and ſolemnity, far above every 
other language in the world withſtand- 
ing the aſſaults of time, and protecting 
the Divine truths committed to its care, 
againſt every effort to ſubvert or deſtroy 
them: The mutability and uncertainty; to 
which other languages are ſubject, apply 
not to the Hebrew, and even if they 
ſhould, will not warrant the concluſion 
that has been drawn from them, againſt 
the exiſtence of a written Word of God. 

J have 


[ xiv J 
I have only to add, that the dates of 
genealogical and other memorable events, 
mentioned in this Eſſay, are, for tlie 
moſt part, taken from Dr. J. Taylor's 
Scheme of Scripture Divinity (and the chro- 
nological tables there given,) which Biſhop 
Watfon has inſerted in the firſt volume 
of his Theological Tracts, as a © book 
« that deſerves to be generally known.” 
It was written by the author of the Zeb. 
Eng. Concordance, which I have particu- 
larly conſulted in tracing the various ſig- 
nifications of the roots, and which may 
be alſo recommended, as a work of no 
leſs general merit in its way than the 
former, for ſacilitating the ſtudy of the 
Hebrew Scriptures—a ſtudy to which the 
high antiquity of the language has an- 
nexed an idea of peculiar difficulty, that 
has diſcouraged many from engaging in 
it, but which, when the rudiments are 
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known, experience proves to be more 


pleaſing, 
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pleaſing, as it becomes more familiar: It 

is like journeying in ſome remote but ce- s 
lebrated country for the purpoſes of in- | 
formation, where, the farther we advance, 
the more pleaſure we receive, by gaining 
a more intimate knowledge of thoſe ve- 
nerable remains of antiquity, that are the 
objects of our ſearch, and never fail to 
reward the toil of the traveller. 
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EON T E N IT s. 


A 
Origin and Priority of the Hebrew 
Language. 


E HNA 
Importance of the Subject Derivation of the 


and other Eaſtern Languages to a com- 
petition — "TM 4 p. I. 


CHAP. I. 


Priority of the | Hebrew—proved from the 
WY of the Patriarchs and fuft 
C . 


Mord Hebrew Claims of the Chaldaic 
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8 of Antiquity from the proper = 
Names in this Lauguage—from the com- I 1 

mon Names or Words, which are Primi- 1 
tives in Hebrew, and Derivatives in other 


TOREues oo tk ee p- 28. 
0 H A P. III. 


n of the Hare proved Jrom the 
Hreciſian and varied Signification of the 
Roots —Objeftons anſwered p. 49. 
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Priority and Permanency of the preſent EL | 


Hebrew REITs. 5 1 
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Origin of Alphabetic Writing in general, and 
of the Hebrew Alphabet in particular — 
Objeftions anfwered— Dr. Kennicott's re- 
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CHAP. 
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CHAP. M and 


Dr. Kennicott's partiality to the Samaritan 
Pentateuch-— an inflance from the cele- 
brated Controverſy before King Ptolemy 
concerning Gerizim and Ebal—the Sama- 

Titan Pentateuch not memorable for high 
Antiquity—is but a ver en from one of 
Fzra's Copies this proved by Hottinger 
from the ſimilitude of the Hebrew Letters 
—and from three Samaritan Copies —Dr. 

*Kennicott's Objefions — ill founded —and 

> . e ſuve p. 99. 


n 


The Septuagint V, cr fron made, not from a 


Samaritan, but a Jewiſh Copy—a proof 
from Gen. iii. 17.—and from Matt. v. 8. 
— Samaritan Charafers— uncertainty of 
their Origin — Palmyrene Inſeriptions— 
ur hs up in Judea — Arguments 
C2 drawn 
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drawn from them chimerical — Hebrew 
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CHAP. VII. 


The ſuppoſed change of Letters by Exra un- 
= founded — Credulity F St. Ferome—the 
Autograph of Moſes —not the only book 
of the Law preſerved by the Jews dur- 
mg their Captruity Argument from Tar- 
gums anſwered—no two-fold Character in 
uſe among the Jeu. Bruce s Argument 
in favour of the Ethiopic—does not affect 
the Antiquity of the Hebrew —the Hebrew 
Alphabet the orignal or parent Alphabet, 
— ſummary of the foregoing arguments 
—collefively taken the y demonſtrate the 
originality and purity of the Biblical 
Hebrew — an objection from the points 

- . 


CHAP. 
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L xxi 


PART 


Antiquity of the Vowel-Points. 


CHAP. VII. 


Different obi nions on this head— Prideaux's 
account of their Origin and Le Unoint- 


ed Copies in the. Jewiſh Synagogues no 


objection to their Antiquity—they probably 
originated in or after the time of Ezra— 
no deciſive proof of their exiſtence till 
after the time of Chriſt —Lightfoot's in- 


conſiſtency — Argument from the Epiſtle of 


Demetrius to Ftolemy Philadelþhus incon- 
cluſive the Points no eſſential part of the 
Hebrew nor neceſſary to its true reading 
while the Language was a living one 
= | | p. 167. 
CHAP. 
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CH AP. IYX. 
Application of the whole to the leading 
Principle of Paine's Age of Reaſon — 
Concluſion - — p. 189. 
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ON THE 


ORIGIN ANDY PRIORITY 


EE THE PRESENT 


HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


- CHAPEL LY | 
Importance of the Subject. — Derivation of the ' KF 
Word Hebrew.—Claims of the Chaldaic 
and other Eaſtern Languages to a com- 
petition. 


Every one, attached to the cauſe of 
Religion, ſhould conſider himſelf intereſt- 
ed in the Hebrew Language; it conveys : 
to us the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, 


from which the New derives much of its 
a authority, 


authority, the Apoſtles and Evange- 
liſts frequently referring to them, and 
founding their me on the pre- ſup- 
poſed truth, and authenticity of theſe 
Writings. 

And, as its utility renders it an im- 
portant, ſo does its antiquity a moſt cu- 
rious ſubject; it is the language in which 
the Deity firſt condeſcended to addreſs 
man, as well as the language of his choſen 
People, who, reckoning from the Call of 


Abraham, which happened about 1927 

Years before Chriſt, * to the deſtruction 
of their city by Veſpaſian, continued, 
through various revolutions, a diſtin 


and 


For, according to the received Chronology of Arch- 
biſhop Uſher, from the Creation to the Flood are 1656 
years; from the Flood to the Confuſion and Diſperſion 

240, and from the Diſperſion to the Call of Abraham (who 
was at this time 75 years old,) are 187: The ſum of theſe 
being ſubtracted from 4004, which is the number of years 
elapſed from the Creation to Chriſt, gives us the interyal 
between the Call and the birth of Chrilt—viz, 1921, 


1 

and ſeparate nation for a ſpace of about 
2000 years w. | 

In order to trace its antiquity, I ſhall 
in the firſt place conſider the origin of the 
name; this has been differently accounted 
for—ſome deriving it from Y Eber, a 
paſſage, alluding to that of Abraham over 
the river Euphrates, when, in obedience 
to God's command, he came from Ur 
of the Chaldees” into the land of Canaan ; 
B 2 and 


— 


* From the Call or Promiſe to Abraham, to the time when 

Jacob and his Family went down into Egypt = - 215 
The Iſraelites were in Egypt (of which in a ſtate of 

bondage 140 years) - - - - - 215 
In the Wilderneſs under Moſes and Aaron 40 
Under the government of Judges, from Joſhua to Saul, 357 
Under Kings, from Saul their firſt King, to the de- 

ſtruction of their Temple by Nebuchadnezzar 423 

years after its foundation - - - 507 
From the deſtruCtion of the Temple to its reſtoration 
and dedication, in Ezra's time, by order of Cyrus, 73 
From its Dedication to its final Deſtruction by Veſ- 

paſian . . - - - > 6 4-0 


(Conſequently, under various reyolutions — 1992 


„ 
and others from Eber or Heber *, the fa- 
ther of Peleg, in whoſe days the Earth 
was divided, after the confuſion of 
Tongues. 15 15 
The former deri vation ſeems to be more 
natural, and is founded on the Septuagint 
Verſion of that part of Geneſis (14 ch.— 
13 v.) which gives to Abraham the Epi- 
thet ru rea Transfluviali, from the ſtrik- 
| ing circumſtance of his paſſing over the 
river; yet, the latter has ſtrong examples 
to ſupport it; for why might not Abra- 
ham and his Family be called Hebrews, 
and their language Hebrew, from Eber or 
Heber—the laſt perſon, in whoſe days it 
was univerſally ſpoken, in the ſame man- 
ner as his poſterity were afterwards called 
Iſraelites, from Iſrael, the ſirname of Ja- 
cob, that they might not be confounded 
with the deſcendants of Eſau; and as, 
EE 


* Bochart's Phaleg, L. 2. Cap. 14. Fol. 104. 


_ 


5 


after the ten Tribes were carried into 
Captivity, the two remaining were called 
Fews, from Judab, the principal of them, 
which continued in poſſeſſion of the regal 
authority, and out of which the Meſſiah 
was to be born? EE 
The names of the other Eaſtern Lan- 
guages are derived from the Countries 
where they are ſpoken—as the Chaldaic 
or Syriac—the Arabic—Ethiopic—Phce- 
nician, &c. all of which have had their 
reſpective advocates for antiquity : Whe- 
ther any of theſe be the original, from 
which the reſt have deſcended, or whe- 
ther the great original be extinct, is a 
ſubject that has long divided the ſenti- 
ments of the learned: That Language 
firſt came by inſpiration is evident from 
the Moſaic Hiſtory of the formation of 
man, which acquaints us, that . what- 
* ſoever Adam called every living crea- 
ES « tuxe, 


— 


1 


« ture, that the name thereof.” Gen. 2. 
—19 *r. The language thus communi- 
cated to our firſt Parent the Jews aſſert 
to be the Hebrew, in which Moſes wrote, 
and therefore they attribute to it a pe- 
culiar ſanctity: Several of the Chriſtian 
Fathers, and many of the moderns—as 
Buxtorf, Bochart, Heidegger, Selden, &c. 
contend for the originality of the He- 
brew; while the Maronites, or Eaſtern 
Chriſtians, give precedence to the Syriac 
or Chaldee: Theſe are ſuppoſed to have 
been originally the ſame (2 K. 18—26.— 


Ezra 4—7.)—in the opinion of Vitringa 


they 


* The truth'of this account is confirmed by experience, 
Language, ſays Dr. Johnſon, muſt have come by inſpi- 
ration; a thouſand—nay, a million of Children, could 
not invent a language ; while the organs are pliable, there 
is not underſtanding enough to form a language; by the 
time that there is underſtanding enough, the organs are 
become ſtiff: we know that, after a certain age, we can- 
not learn to pronounce a bew language.” Boſwell's Life 
of Dr. Johnſon, 3 Vol. p. 354. 


— 


| EF I 
they are but a Dialect of the Hebrew #*; 
and indeed, it is natural to think, that 
when God confounded the ſpeech of the 
| builders of Babel, he made (as Bochart 
has remarked) the Dialects of thoſe De- 
ſcendants of Noah, who went with their - 
families into the neighbouring nations, 
ſo far to agree, that they might with leſs 
difficulty, and in a ſhorter ſpace of time, 
mutually underſtand, and thus more eaſily 
maintain an intercourſe with each other : 
Accordingly we learn from the Hiſtory of | 
5 3 Moſes, 


* Sane Chaldeam aut Syriacam linguam etiam nunc 
experimur omnium minime ab Hebrei lingua differre, ita 
ut Dialectus potius et variata elocutio, quam lingua ab He- 
brza diverſa habenda fit.—Vitrin. obſerv. ſac. L. 1. C. 5. 

Sec. 5. | Rog 

With reſpect to the Chaldee; the derivation of Ur, a 

City of Chaldea, tends to confirm this opinion; for it is evi- 
dently the ſame with the Hebrew e Ur, which ſignifies 
Light or Fire, whence this City is ſo called, from the Sun 
which was worſhipped here under the Symbol of Fire.—See 

Gale's Court of the Gentiles, i V. Ch. 11. P. 81. 
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Moſes, that, in the time of Abraham, the 
Eaſtern nations made uſe of a kindred 
Dialect intelligible to each other, as ap- 
pears from what paſſed between Eliezer, 
the ſervant of Abraham, and Nahor's fa- 
mily in Meſopotamia, when ſent thither 
to get a wife for Iſaac; and alſo from 
what paſſed, many years after, between 

Jacob and the Inhabitants of the ſame 
Country, when he treated with Laban 
for his Daughter Rachel: And, though 
in a ſubſequent Covenant, they called the 
heap of Stones which was a witneſs be- 
tween them, by different names, (Gen. 
31—47,) this does not prove a difference 
in their language; for we do not find 
that an Interpreter was neceſſary on this 
occaſion, as in the ſucceeding generation 
between the Brethren of Joſeph and the 
Egyptians, but ſuch a corruption, or de- 


viation of one or other from the original, 


ES] 

as occurs daily in the Dialects of othet 
Tongues *. | = 
But, whatever difference might have 
ariſen between the Meſopotamian or 
Chaldee Dialect, ſpoken by Laban, and 
the Hebrew ſpoken at the ſame time by 
Jacob, there ſeems to be no doubt, but 
that the old Canaanitiſh and the Hebrew 
were the ſame, or nearly ſo, when Abra- 
ham firſt came out of Chaldea: This is 
ſufficiently clear, from his having con- 
verſed with the Inhabitants, without an 
2 GC Interpreter, 


Thus, Laban called it &TMTTY 130 Jegar Sabadatha, 
which, in the Syro-Chaldean, fignifies an heap of occular 
evidence; from nt Agar, to heap, and my (with the 
Chaldaic termination d,) teſtimony : But Jacob called it 
1 Galheed, which, in Hebrew, ſignifies a pile or cumu- 
lation of teſtimony, from iy a witneſs, and 51 a round heap 
or pile, both fignifying the fame thing—in the ſame manner 
as (to borrow an illuſtration from our own language, ] that 
kind of fuel which we in Ireland call Turf, is in England 
called Peat; and thoſe ſtate Attendants, that in the former 
are called Battle- Axes, are in the latter called Teomen of the 
Guards : Yet, from ſuch different phraſeology in a few in- 
ſtances, we do not infer a difference in Language, 
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Co 1 
Interpreter, and is further confirmed by 
the Canaanitiſh names of the ſame period 
—viz. u- Melchizedech — Fre- 
Abimelech D-. Phicol, &c. which are all 
pure Hebrew. 225 : 
_ Notwithſtanding this general affinity of 
Languages, in the days of Abraham and 
his family, or rather Dia/e#s of the ori- 
ginal language, which, there is no good | 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, was deſtroyed at the 
confuſion, it could not be expected that 
the likeneſs would continue long; diſ- 
tance of time and place, commerce, and 
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its conſequent changes in cuſtoms and 


manners, and a variety of other circum- 
ſtances, muſt have all contributed to pro- 
duce that diverſity of Tongues, by which 
nations are now diſtinguiſhed from each 
other: But, amidſt all the alterations that 
have marked the progreſs and variety of 
Language, the Hebrew has been always 
,xemarkable for its ſimplicity and fability, 

| and, 


— —— — 2 pl 


* 

and, conſequently, bids faireſt for mne 
honour of originality: The local circum- 
ſtance of Abraham's birth is, by no means, 
ſufficient to ſupport the priority of the 
Chaldee, which ſome have contended for; 
for though Abraham was born and bred 
in Chaldea, he might not have uſed the 
corrupted language there ſpoken after the 
Confuſion, inaſmuch as the original, or 
primeval Tongue, might have been re- 
tained perfe in his particular Tribe or ET 
family, which had no concern in the 
building of Babel a circumſtance the 
more probable, if we conſider the honour 
appropriated to that very family, of pre- (1 
ſerving pure and entire the knowledge 
and worſhip of the true God. 
| Hence, the argument in ſupport of the 

| Chaldee, from Abraham's being a Chal- 
dean, can have no weight, unleſs it be 

Cai = proved, 


* Ockleii Introduc. ad Linguas Orientales, P. g, 10. 


GENT 


P 


5 
proved, that he and his family had not 
been favoured in any peculiar manner, ſo 
as to be permitted to retain the original 
language; or had forfeited this privilege, 
by a participation in the guilt of thoſe 
who had been concerned in the building 
of Babel: But, ſo far was this from being 
the caſe, that he was called out of that 
very country into Canaan, to be the head 
of God's choſen people; and it does not 
appear, that either he, or any of his Poſ- 
terity, had ever uſed in Canaan, or elſe- 
where, the Chaldee language, or any 
other than the Hebrew. 
The ſame argument is alſo objection- 
able, from a conſideration of the antedi- 
luvian names, which are derived from the 
Hebrew, and not from the Chaldee; and 
from the Paranomaſiz, or alluſions which 
are found in the former, and not in the 
latter: Thus, for inſtance, the natural 
and leading one, which Adam uſed when 
-DE* 


E 
he called his wife, Moman, agrees only f 
with the Hebrew © ſhe ſhall be called 
« ha, woman, becauſe ſhe was taken 
« meiſh out of man,” (Gen. ii—23.) but 
does not appear in the Chaldee Para- 
phraſes, in which, though n gebar, is 
uſed of a man, yet never Gabrethe (but 

NY itiba or ittheta) of a woman *. 
With reſpect to the Syriac, its anti- 
quity has been left as undetermined by 
the Ancients, as the boundaries of the 
Country itſelf, which have not been ac- 
curately aſcertained ; And, as the latter 
has been divided into difterent Provinces, 
ſo has its language into different Dialects: 
Of theſe the three following have been 
particularly diſtinguiſhed : iſt. The Ara- 
mean (ſo called from Aramus the laſt of 
the ſons of Shem) ufed in Meſopotamia, 
and the outer Syria, 2d, The Dialect of 
Paleſtine 


* Bochart's Phaleg. I. 1. cap. 15. p. 58. 
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1 
Paleſtine and the inner Syria. 3d. The 
Chaldee, or Nabathean Dialect, ſpoken in 
the mountainous parts of Aſſyria, and the 
moſt unpoliſhed of the three &. 
Some have pretended that the Syriac 
was the firſt of all the Oriental Tongues, 


| and that as Chriſt, the /econd Adam, ſpoke 


in it, it was, probably, the language of 


the firſt Adam and of his Poſterity, until 


the confuſion of Tongues. 

This argument is rather ſpecious than 
ſolid ; for, it is well known, that the 
Syriac ſpoken by our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles, could not have been the ancient 
Syriac or Chaldee ; it was rather a mix- 
ture of the Chaldee and Hebrew, which 
originated in the times of the Babyloniſh | 


| Captivity, or of thoſe Syrian Kings—the 


ſucceſſors of Alexander, who invaded and 


diſtreſſed Judea : That it was ſuch a mix- 


ture 


- * Aſlles? Origin and Progreſs of Writing, 3 ch. p. 37, &c. 


E 
ture ſeems plain from certain paſſages in 
the Goſpel—as, for inſtance, from theſe 


emphatic words of our Saviour, recorded 
by St. Matthew, *2rpaw nab *xv e eli eli 
lama Saba#hani : Of theſe words the three 


firſt are Hebrew, and the laſt Syriac, cor- 
reſponding with the Hebrew D azab- 


thant or gnazabthani in the 22d Pſalm: 


Many other words alſo occur in the New 
Teſtament, that ſhew an affinity between 


the Syriac and Hebrew—as Abba—Acel- 


dama—Bar-jona—FEphatha, &c. 
Others have ſuppoſed the Arabic coeval 


with the Hebrew, aſſigning the ſame origin 


to both *; the latter being derived from 
Heber, the father of Peleg, and the 
former, as they ſay, from Joan the bro- 
ther of Peleg, and afterwards propagated 
7 in 


* See Robertſon's Diſſertation de Origine & antiguitatę 
Lingue Arabice, prefixed to his Clavis Pentateuchi, in 
which he ſhews the connexion and harmony that ſubſiſt 
between both Languages, 
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perity, from 109 and 198. Job xIn.—14. 


1 13. 


in Arabia Deſerta, by Iſhmael, the ſon of 
Abraham : Hence they account for the 
fame Roots in, general, allowing for a 


Might variation of Dialect, which time 


and diſtance might naturally produce. | 
That the Arabic is a Dialect of the He- 
brew, or derived from the ſame ſource, 


is generally acknowledged; and, indeed, 
it appears from ſeveral circumſtances, of 


which the following deſerve particular 


Notice: Job was an Arabian, yet, we find 
that the names of his Daughters are of 


Hebrew extraction: The name of the firſt 
was d Yemima, from & the Day, i. e. | 
of the felicity which he enjoyed after the 
long night of his affliction : The name of 
the ſecond was 7y*%sÞ Ketzza, i. e. Caflia— 
a ſweet ſpice, from yvp Katza, to ſcrape 


off: And the name of the third was j5p 
nn Keren Haphuc, 1. e. the horn reſtored ; 


God having now reſtored him to his proſ- 


We 


E 
We find alſo; in the 35th Ch. of Ge- 
neſis, the brethren of Joſeph converſing, 
without an Interpreter, with the Iſhmael- 
ite or Arabian Merchants, which ſhews, 
that both nations anciently uſed the ſame 
language: This further appears from the 
Hiſtory of Moſes, who, when he fled 
from Egypt, went to Midian to the houſe 
of Jethro the Arabian, who was ſo de- 
lighted with his company and converſa- 
tion, that he gave him his Daughter Zip- 
porah in marriage; and, it is here he is 
ſuppoſed to have written (if he did write 
it,) the hiſtory of Job, as a conſolation to 
his Countrymen, then under bondage in . "I 
Egypt. e 
As to the Etbiopic Language, it has 
been remarked, that ſuch is its affinity to 
the Arabic, that he who ſtudies the latter, 
acquires, at the ſame time, an almoſt 
equal knowledge of the former: Whence 
D it 


* Debet, qui linguæ Ethiopicæ operam clare inſtituit, 
| Arabicz 
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16 J 
it has been ſuppoſed, that the Ethiopians | 


were a colony of the Arabians, rather 
than of the Egyptians “: Certain it is, 
both Ethiopia and Egypt, if we conſider 
their diſtance from Chaldea, or that part 

of Aſia where the Confuſion and Diſper- 
ſion took place, muſt have been peopled 
later than the Countries adjacent to Chal- 
dea, and, conſequently, can have leſs pre- 


tenſions to priority of language: It was 
Miſraim, we are told, the ſon of Ham, 


who firſt led Colonies into Egypt, whence 


it is in Scripture called “ the land of 


« Ham.” 


The Phoenician 1 next chi 
our attention, on account of the antiquity 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, ſuppoſed to 
have been written in the Canaanitiſh— 


that 


Arabicæ peritum eſſe; tanta enim eſt inter has cognatio, ut 
quot Arabicas voces didiſceris, tot fere Æthiopicas oliſces. 


—Ockleii Introd, ad linguas Orientales, p. 160. 


* Wotton's Diſcourſe concerning the L. of Lan- 


guages at Babel, p. 47. 
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that is, the old Phœnician or Hebrew 


Characters, whence its priority to the pre- 
ſent Biblical Hebrew has been inferred: 
But, with what little probability, will ap- 


pear from the following particulars re- 


lative to the origin of this celebrated Pen- 


tateuch : In the firſt place, we learn from 


the ſecond Book of Kings (xvii. 24) that 

the Samaritans were the Deſcendants of 
that mixed multitude, whom Salmanaſer, 
king of Aſſyria, had ſent from Guth and 
other Provinces of his empire, to inhabit 


thoſe parts out of which he had carried the 


ten tribes of Iſrael into Captivity *: We 


D 2 alſo 


This Captivity by Salmanaſer, who deſtroyed the Go- 


vernment, and Kingdom of J/rael, after it had continued 


254 years, happened in the reign of Hoſea, 721 years before 


Chriſt. 2 Kings xvii. 4. 
After this are reckoned three Captivities of Judab, which 


it may not be unneceſſary to diſtinguiſh in in order to 


underſtand more clearly what follows: The 1ſt, when Daniel 


was carried captive to Babylon, about 606 years before 
Chriſt : The 2d, about four years after, when Mordecai and 


Ezchiel were made Captives, 1 ii. 5, 6. Exek. i. 1,25) 
| The 
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alſo learn that theſe colonies were annoy- 


ed by wild beaſts, to ſuch a degree, that 


they attributed this calamity to their ig- 
norance of the worſhip of the God of their 
Country, which induced them to petition _ 

Eſarhaddon, the then Aſſyrian King, that 
one of the captive Prieſts might be ſent 
to inſtruct them, and that their Petition 
was granted: This happened about 40 
years after the Captivity. | 
But the effects of this miſſion were 
not ſuch as might have been expected 
from an Inſtructor in the Law of Moſes; 
the Samaritans ſoon relapſed into their 
former Idolatry, and worſhipped the falſe 
Gods of the nations from whence they 
came, as well as the God of Iſrael: The 
Prieſt already mentioned, therefore, pro- 
bably 


The 3d, and final one, when Zedekiah, with the remains 
of Judah and Iſrael, was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of the Chaldeans, and their Temple deſtroyed, about 588 
years before Chriſt, 2 Kings xxv. 2—9. 


33 


bably taught them from Tradition *, and 
not from a Copy of the Law, which for- 
bad all Idolatrous Worſhip ; or, if he in- 
troduced a Copy of the Law, it is not 


likely it would have been preſerved among 
ſuch a people, through a ſpace of about 
260 years, for ſo long, at leaſt, did they 
continue Idolaters before the ſon of Joiada 
the High Prieſt came among them : 
This perſon, who is called Manafſeh by 
Joſephus, was baniſhed from Jeruſalem 
by Nehemiah, with others who had mar- 
ried ſtrange wives, and having fled to Sa- 
maria, he there, by the intereſt of his 


Father-in-law Sanballat, the Governor, 


built a Temple on Mount Gerizim, and 
was conſtituted High Prieſt thereof: Upon 
this occaſion he is ſuppoſed to have pro- 
| cured 

* Prid. Conn. part 1. b. 6. p. 416. 8vo. ed. 
+ This happened, according to Dr. Kennicott, about 400 
years before Chriſt ; but, according to the received Chrono- 


logy, about 428. In about fix years after his arrival, the 
Temple at Gerizim was built. 


— 


E 2 
cured a Verſion of the Pentateuch into 
the Samaritan Character, (for it is no 
more than the Hebrew in another Cha- 
racter, ) from a Copy of the Law in Ezra's 
collection, which he brought with him 


from Jeruſalem. 

That Manaſſch firſt Wende the Law 8 
of Moſes among them, and thereby gave 
riſe to the Samaritan Pentateuch, ſeems 
evident from ſeveral conſiderations; for, 
after this period, the Samaritans entirely 
conformed to the worſhip of the true 
God, without the leaſt mixture of their 
former Idolatry : Their Pentateuch, to 
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which this remarkable change is to be 
principally attributed, contained the In- 
terpolations & of Ezra's Copy, which ſhews 


it 


* That is, ſuch paſſages, as were deemed neceſſary for 
connecting and illuſtrating the Text, in what related to mat - 
ters that happened after the death of Moſes — as, for inſtance, 
the laſt ch. of Deuteronomy, and ſome places in Geneſis alſo, 

of which Dr. Prideaux gives a 3 account in his 
„ eee I. b. v. p. 343. 
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it Fs 'been only a Tranſcript from 
that Copy—eſpecially, as there are many 
Variations in it, which could only have 
ariſen in the tranſcribing, from a miſtake 
of ſome letters ſimilar in the Hebrew, 
but which have no ſimilitude in the Sa- 
maritan : Beſides, the original of both 
the very Autograph of Moſes, was in the 
poſſeſſion not of the Samaritans, nor of 
the Iſraelites before them, but the Jews; 
having been found by Hilkiah the High 
Prieſt in the Temple of Jeruſalem, about 
35 years before the Babyloniſh Captivity : 
Theſe, and other particulars, which I ſhall 
hereafter have occaſion to elucidate under 
the head of Letters, will, 1 preſume, be 
ſufficient to prove, that no argument in 
favour of the prior antiquity of the Phœ- 
nician, or Samaritan Language, can be de- 
_ duced from its Pentateuch ; on the con- 
trary, that the advantage, in this reſpec, 
lies evidently in favour of the Jewiſh. 
Diſmiſſing 
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Diſmiſſing, therefore, for the preſent, 
all further diſcuſſion of general topics, re- 
lative to the languages of thoſe Eaſtern 
nations, which, from their vicinity to the 
ſcene of confuſion and to each other, are 


allowed to have the beſt pretenſions to 
antiquity, I ſhall now endeavour to prove, 
in a more direct and particular manner, 


the originality of our Biblical Hebrew, or, 
at leaſt, its priority to any other of the 
known languages of antiquity. 
The principles, on which I ſhall | pro- 
ceed, are the five following : 
iſt. The longevity of the Patriarchs, 
and firſt Perſonages of Antiquity. 
ad. Their proper names, which are in 
the Hebrew Language, and evidently 
derived from words in this language. 
zd. The common names or words of 
the language, which are alſo Primi- 
tives in Hebrew, and Derivatives 1 in 


other Tongues. | 
4th. 


[ 25 ] 


4th. The preciſion and varied I 
tion of the Roots. 

5th. The peculiarity of the Alphabet. 

Arguments founded on theſe principles, 
that is, on the authority of the Scriptures, 
and the nature and genius of the language 
itſelf, will, I truſt, have due weight, in 
deciding a long controverted Queſtion 
a2 Queſtion, not only of ſingular curioſity, 
but of conſiderable importance to our Re- 
ligion; for important, ſurely, muſt that 
Queſtion be, that leads to the inveſtiga- 
tion of a Language, which was dictated 
by Divinity—which deſcended from the 
Creation to the - Confuſion— which ſur- 
vived that miraculous and ever-memora- 
ble Perzod—which contained the Law en- 
graved by God himſelf, or, under his 
direction, on two Tables of Stone, and 
which was preſerved and perpetuated by 


his choſen _ through all their Cap- 
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tivities and revolutions, from Moſes to 
the preſent time. 


The probability of theſe is as 


* to the Hebrew, in which our an- 


cient Scriptures are written, I hope clearly 
to deduce from the foregoing principles: 
Strict demonſtration I do not pretend to, 
nor can it be expected in a ſubject, that, 
like all other reſearches into high anti- 
quity, is, in many reſpects, attended with 
almoſt inſuperable difficulty: But, where 
truth is concerned, difficulties ſhould not 
deter, eſpecially, in a diſcuſſion that tends 
to explode ' thoſe fabulous acoounts of 
other nations, on which the Free-thinkers 
of our age have ſo often inſiſted, and to 
refute the objections that have been made 
to the newneſs of the World, as related 


| by Moſes : This Divine Hiſtorian informs 


us of the time, when Mankind had but 


one language, and how new ones were 


introduced ; and the Hiſtory of Empires, 
and 


5 1 

and of the riſe and progreſs of Arts and 
Sciences, ſo conformable to our own ex- 
perience of their novelty, ſufficiently con- 
firms the truth of his account: On zbis, 
then, as the oldeſt and moſt authentic of 
of all antiquity, I ſhall lay the foundation 
of my two firſt —— | | 
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CHAP. II. 


Priority F the Hebrew—proved from the 
Longevity of the Patriarchs and firſt 
Perſonages of Antiquity—from the proper 
Names in this Lauguage—from the com- 


mon Names or Words, which are Primi- 
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F ROM the longevity of the Patriarchs 
it may, 1n the firſt place, be inferred, that 
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Pentateuch, was that, which all men uſed 
both before and after the Flood, or, that 
univerſal one alluded to in Geneſis, (x1. [.) 
where it is ſaid that“ the whole Earth 
« was of one language, and .of one 


« Speech,” or Dialet*; for Noah ſur- 


vived 
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* Literally, one Lip and Language : By one Iip here, 
J. Clerk underſtands agreement in opinion, with reſpect to the 
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vived the Flood 350 years, of which the 
laſt 110 were ſubſequent to the Diſper- 
ſion; and Shem, the Son of Noah, was 
many years cotemporary with his De- 
ſcendant Abraham, who was born two 
years after the death of Noah *, and in 
whoſe family the ſame common language, 
whatever it was, muſt have continued, 
"till 


building a great city; and, according to this Interpretation, 
he attributes the diſcontinuance of the work at Babel—not, 
as ſome think, to the creation of new Languages—nor, as 
others, to a confuſion in the pronunciation of the old, but to 
a diſagreement among the builders, which cauſed their ſepa · 
ration and diſperſion into different Diſtricts; whence, in the 
progreſs of time, aroſe that diverſity of Dialects and Lan- 
guages that have ſince taken place in the world: Whether 
this explication of the phraſe YH Naw Sapha echath, one 
lip, be agreeable to the context here, or in the ſeventh verſe 

of the ſame Chapter, let the reader determine. J. Clerici 
Comment. in Gen. c. xi. 

* They, who follow the Jewiſh Chronology, ER the 
birth of Abraham 157 years earlier, repreſenting him as 
45 years old at the time of the Diſperſion, which, if true, 
would add conſiderable ſtrength to the argument founded on 
the longevity of the Patriarchs. Seder Olam Rabba, ſeu 
Chronologiæ Hebræorum majoris, Cap. 1. Interprete G. 
Genebrando, p. 1. 


t 


ul the going down of the children of Iſrael 


into Egypt, and, of courſe, to the time of 
Moſes, who, having received the Law 
from Mount, Sinai, in the third month 


after their departure, (Exodus xix. 1.) 


wrote it in the Hebrew Characters the 
ſame, as I ſhall hereafter prove, with 
what we have at this day in our Bible: 


The Hebrew, therefore, muſt have been 


the language of the Poſt-diluvian Patri- 
archs—a language, which, we have every 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, they were as careful 


to keep pure, and diſtinct from that of 


the Egyptians, as they did their religious 


rites and ceremonies. 
And, as the Hebrew was the Patriarchal, 


ſo will it appear to have been, alſo, the 


primitive language of mankind; for, if 
we extend the ſame mode of argument to 
the Ante-diluvian Patriarchs, whoſe lon- 
gevity is recorded in the book of Geneſis, 
we may thence collect, that Methuſelah, 
8 . - mae. 


1 


1 
who lived to the very year of the Flood, 
had been 243 years cotemporary with 
Adam—that Shem, the ſon of Noah, had 
been about 97 cotemporary with Methu- 
ſelah—and that Jacob, the grandſon of 
Abraham, had been 50 years cotemporary 
with Shem, and was 130 when he went 
down into Egypt; ſo that no more than 
three perſons, Methuſelah, Shem and Facob 
were neceſſary to hand down the names 
and knowledge. of things from Adam to 
the time when the Children of Iſrael went 
down into Egypt; that is, through a ſpace 
of more than 2230 years *; and there be- 
ing no reaſon to ſuppoſe any change in 
the original language, previous to the 
Confuſion and Diſperſion, it follows, that 


it 


Adam, who lived 930 years, was 687 when Methu- 
ſelah was born; and Methuſelah was 872 when Shem was ſw 
born; and Shem was 550 when Jacob was born; and, | 7 
Jacob was 130 when he went into Egypt; and theſe added bu 
together make 2239 years. | 
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tered, at leaſt to the Days of Moſes. 
Hence we are warranted to conclude, 
that, ſince God choſe to write his Law in 
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it to Moſes, this muſt have been the ori- 


dreſſed Adam *, and out of which, after 
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were formed. 
Two objections occur here, of which 


it may be proper to take notice; 1ſt, the 


the builders of Babel might have con- 


as the Diſciples at Pentacoſt, when en- 
dued with the faculty of ſpeaking other 


* Quum Deus, ſibi ſemper ſimilis, & uniformiter agens 
dederit miraculoſe & ſupernaturaliter in lapideis Tabulis 
exaratam legem ſuam Moſi; neceſſe eſt omnino, ut ſit illa 
ipſa lingua & Character cœleſtis, quem primo dederit Adamo. 
Poſtell. de Originibus. Cap. v. p. 20. 


it muſt have continued afterwards unal- 


the Hebrew language, when he delivered 
ginal language; in which he had alſo ad- 


the Diſperſion, all other ancient t languages 


probability that the original language was 
_ deſtroyed at the Confuſion ; otherwiſe, 


verſed in it though not in any new one, 


languages 


1 


. yet converſed together in their 


former common Tongue. 


To this objection it may be 1 
that the ſame divine Power, that enabled 
ind different lan- 


the Diſciples to underft 


guages at the Pentacoſt, might have pro- 


duced a contrary effect among the build- 


ers of Babel, ſo as to prevent them from 
underſtanding each othex—not only in the 


newly created languages, (if ſuch had been 


created,) but in their former common 


Tongue, the words of which might have 


been differently underſtood, or ſo much 
perverted, as to produce. different Dia- 


leas * ultimately terminating in different 


languages—eſpecially, among nations far 
pa removed 


* Poſt confuſionem Babylonicam variæ ortz ſunt DialeQi, 
ex ipla nimirum pronunciationis diverſfitate—minime intel- 
ligendum eſſe cenſeo, quaſi Deus nova yocabula unicuique 
illorum ad ſenſus exprimendos infpirayerit, (id enim effer 
valde abſurdum, et cujus contrarium abunde probari videtur 
ex linguarum, quæ ex iſt4 confuſione ortæ ſunt, cognatione,) 
ſed aliquo modo criſpationem lingua mutayerit—Ockleii 
Introduc. ad Linguas Orientales, p. 7. | 


w 


1 


removed in time and ſituation: And, 
either of theſe caſes might have happened, 
conſiſtently with the preſervation of the 
original in one favoured family; whereas, 


the contrary hypotheſis cannot be main- 
tained, without ſuppoſing that the names 


handed down to us by Moſes, of perſons 


and places in the Ante-diluvian. world, 


were fiftitious—a circumſtance that would | 


impeach the candour and fidelity of the 
ſacred Hiſtorian, who has given us theſe 
names (as I ſhall ſhew in my next argu- 


ment) in the Hebrew language, and even 


derived himſelf many of them from it. 


2dly, It is objected, that the original 
language, if retained after the Confuſion, 


could not be the Hebrew—this being pe- 


culiar to the Canaanites, who were the 


Deſcendants of the accurſed Ham, and, 
therefore, not entitled to ſuch a diſtin- 
guiſhed mark of favour, as the poſſeſſion 
of the primitive Tongue. ge” 


10 


_ UW] 
To this it may be likewiſe replied, that 
there is not ſufficient ground to ſuppoſe 


the Deſcendants of Ham ſo far involved 
in the curſe, as to incur the ſevere pu- 


niſhment of an entire ſeparation from 


their neareſt kindred *; for ſuch a ſepa- 
ration muſt have been the conſequence, 
had they been deprived of all knowledge 
of the primeval Language, ſuppoſed to 


have been uſed by their brethren of the 


ſtock of Shem and Japhet : But, by reaſon 
of the affinity of Dialects, Abraham, who 
ſpoke this Language, would have been 


underſtood by the Canaanites, when he 


came among them; accordingly, we find 
by his converſation with them, as related 
in the 14th and 23d Chapters of Geneſis, 
that they did underſtand him; and, as he 
was called the Hebrew in the former. of 
theſe Chapters, probably to diſtinguiſh 

| F 2 | him 


* Wotton's Diſcourſe concerning the Confuſion of Lan- 
guages at Babel, &c, p. 61, &c, 
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him from the three confederate uh 
ites there mentioned, it muſt have been 
his Language, and not that of the . 
naanites, that was then called the Hebrew, 

though their own might have been after- 


wards ſo called not, as being the lan- 


guage firſt ſ poken by them, but becauſe | 
the people of Iſrael ſpoke it, who had a 
long inhabited their land . 
Theſe obſervations are e : 
ſtrengthened by the Patriarchal, and other 
proper names—eſpecially thoſe of our pri- 
meval anceſtors, which, it has been often 
remarked, are in the Hebrew language, 
and evidently derived from words in this 
language, as we have it at the 1 day 


in our Bible. 
Thus, B08 Adam, is derived from t 
adama, earth, out of which he was formed: 


Mn chava, Eve, from * chai, life, or to 


live, 


* Aberbinel on Iſaiah xix. 18. quoted by Buxtorf=de 
Linguæ Heb, In et a confuflonem=-tonſerv. et propay. Ser. 9. 


Folk 


live, © becauſe the mother of all living,” 
Gen. iii. 20.1 Cain, an acquiſition, from 
mp Lana, to get, © becauſe gotten from 
the Lord,” Gen, iv. .-, from nw. 
Suth, put, becauſe put or appointed 


another ſeed inſtead of Abel,” Gen. iv. 


25. Y Enoch, from J chanac, to dedi- | 


cate, becauſe he was born when the city, 


which his father Cain built, was dedi- 


cated. Gen. iv. 17. 
Thus alſo, nw Methuſelah, is derived 


from ] muth, to die; and n>w Salach, 


to emit or let looſe, i. e. the waters , for 
he died but a few months before the 
Flood: And mT ab, from mM) naach, 
which ſignifies reſt or comfort—a name 


given him by his father Lamech, becauſe 


he was to be a relief to him in his la- 
borious 


It is Sheth in the original; but I choſe to give 2517, 
and ſome other proper names here mentioned, as they are 
expreſſed in our Engliſh Bible, to prevent any miſappre- 
henſion. ET 

+ Leigh's Critica Sacra. 
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3 
borious employments, Gen. v. 29. or, in 
reference to the Deluge, intimating pro- 
phetically, that he was to be the com- 
forter and reſtorer of a deſolated world. 
The names of the Poſt-diluvian Patri- 
archs and Princes are, likewiſe, evidently 


derived from the ſame ſource: Thus 
| Abram, which ſignifies a high Father; 
and Abraham, as if it were Abrahamon, | 
a high Father of a multitude, from & ab, 
a Father— ram, high, and the N of 
won hamon, a multitude : So, alſo, p 
Trzchak, Iſaac, from ps t2achak, to laugh: 
2Þys Facob, from alab or gnakab, to ſup- 
plant: D Jep, from 20% Faſaph, to 
add: 1g Benjamin, from jg ben and 12. 
Yamin, ſon of the right hand, i. e. fa- 
voured : Nuo Moſhe or Moſes, from nwn 
maſha, to draw out from the water: 
N David, from v ded, beloved: now 
Sbelomo or Solomon, from mw /ſhalom, 
peace, (1 Chron. xxii. 9.) Hence Bw 

Salem, 


[ 39 1 


Salem, a city of Canaan, where Melchize- + 
del reigned, afterwards called Jeruſalem. 


(PC. Ixxvi. 3.): And n Febuda or Ju- 
dab, from . jab, God, and 9mm Bodab, to 
confeſs or glorify; of which the reaſon is 


given in Gen. xxix. 35. where Leah at 
his birth ſays, « now will I praiſe the 
« Lord.” From the name of this Patri- | 
arch, * FJebudi, a Je, comes, which 


originated after the defection of the ten 


Tribes, denoting one who belonged to 


the Kingdom of Judah; but, after the 


Babyloniſh Gaptivity, the name ] n | 
Jebudim, or Jews, was extended to all 


thoſe who retained the Jewiſh Religion, 

to whatever Tribe or Country they be- 

longed. | 
The authors, indeed, of the Univerſal 


Hiſtory (v. i. b. 1. ch. ii. ſec. 5.) have 


objected to this argument, drawn from the 
Etymologies of the Hebrew names, re- 


marking, that we cannot be ſure that 
” « thoſe . 
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e thoſe uſed by Moſes were the original 
«© names, and not tranſlated by him from 
« the primitive tongue into Hebrew, or, 


4 at leaſt, ſomewhat altered, to accom- 


madate what he wrote to the under- 


- 


C 


ſtandings of the Jews; and, as a proof 


of his approbation of ſuch changes, they 
ſay, he altered his own name, which | 


i was originally Morſe, compoſed of two 


« Coptic or old Egyptian words Mon, 
Water, and /e to preſerve.“ 


Not to mention the error of confound- 


ing the Coptic with the o/d Egyptian, Tt 
reply, that if there had been a primitive 
Tongue, from which Moſes tranſlated | 
_ ſuch Hebrew names, it muſt appear ex- 


traordinary that he has not, in any part 
of his writings, given us the leaſt intima- 
tion of ſuch a Tongue ; nor does it ſeem 
to be either neceſſary or »fxal to change 
the proper names of any language for the 

= Oye | better 


rr, 


2 
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„ 
better underſtanding them in another *: 
With reſpect to his own name indeed, I 


allow, that that being given him by an 
Egyptian, it may poſſibly be of Egyptian 


original, and derived, as is ſaid, from 


moii or mor iſe, which correſponding nearly 


with the Hebrew derivation wr maſha, 


both in ſound and ſignification, as to 


the occaſion of it, he might naturally 
have preferred the latter, in compliment 
to the Jews, the better to impreſs on their 
minds the circumſtance of his miraculous 
preſervation ; accordingly, he introduces 
Pharaoh's Daughter aſſigning this reaſon 
for impoſing it—becauſe, ſaid ſhe, ] 
meſbitibu, I drew him out of the waters, 
Ex. 11. 10. But, the alteration made by 
G him 


* Obſervatum præterea eſt a præſtantiſſimis viris Hiſto- 
riographis veteribus, minime fuit in more poſitum, in Hiſ- 
torià nomina mutare propria: Vitringa, I. 1. c. 4. ſ. r0, 11, 
— The few exceptions, that have been made to the truth of 
this general obſervation, are clearly accounted for by Wal- 
ton, in his Proleg. to the London Polyglot. 3 —ſec. 5. 
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him on this occaſion, if he did e 
is fo ſlight, and the reaſon ſo, obvious, 
that it by no means follows, that he took 
the ſame liberty in any other inſtance ; 


for, what end or purpoſe he could have 


in view by giving us fictitious for real 


names in an original Hiſtory—eſpecially 


that part of it, which relates to tranſac- 
tions before his; time, is more than I am 
able to comprehend ; whereas, the changes 
that have been made in the names. of a 
few places after his death-—as. in Lass 
and Mount Moriah, for inſtance, are eaſily 


accounted for, from the circumſtances that 


occaſioned them *: The objeQion, there- 
fore, to the etymology of the Hebrew 
names, 


Thus, Abraham is ſaid to have purſued the Kings who 


carried Lot away captive, as far as Dan (Gen. xiy,. 14, 
whereas, the name of the place was Laiſb, until the Dan- 


ites, long after the death of Moſes, poſſefſed themſelves, 
of it, and called it Dan, after their Father: Thus alſo, 
Mount Moriab, alluded to in Gen. xxii, x4. is there called 
the Mount of the Lord; but it was not fo called till the 
Temple was built on it ſome hundred | years after. 
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names, founded on the name of Moſes, is 
inadmiſſible even on the ſuppoſition that 
he had actually changed it. 

This ſuppoſition, it is but fair to ae- 
knowledge, has the authority of Joſephus 
in its favour, who, in the ſecond book of 
his Antiquities, ſays, that the name My/es 


or Moyſes is compounded. of an Egyptian | 
Word — yew Water, and bons, preſerved : 


This notion of its being a compound 
name is conſidered by the learned Bochart, 
in his Phaleg (1. i. o. 1 5, as a mere fe- 
tion, „ huic figmento nen facile aſſen- 
tietur quiſquis, &c-—Tt being, in his 
opinion, evidently derived from the He- 
brew Verb dun mg/ba, which ſigniſies to 
draw out of the Waters, as in Ex. ii. 10. 
and is never uſed in any other ſenſe, 
* nuſquam,” fays he, ufurpatur niſi de 
< cductione ex aquis; and, as a proof of 
this, he refers to 2 Sam. xxii. 17. Pſalm 
XViii. T7. and If. Ixiii. 1 1. and indeed, if 
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no example can be found in the Bible to 

invalidate this remark, it appears to me 
to decide, almoſt to a certainty, againſt 
the change imputed to * in the gt 
ſent inſtance. 

The authors of the Univerſal Hiftory 
have alſo further objected, that the He- 
brew names themſelves are more perti- 
nently derived from ſome other of the 
Oriental Tongues than from the Hebrew, 
and given, as an inſtance, Abel or Hebel, 
which, in their opinion, is more happily 
deduced from the Syriac words > 2m 
Hab il, i. e. Deus dedit, or the Gift of 
Ged. 5 

But is not this giving the ſame reaſon for 
the name of the ſecond ſon, that Eve gave 
for the name of her firſt ſon? is it not more 
probable, that Hebel, which, in Hebrew, ſig- 
nifies both vanity and a vapour, ſhould be 
derived (if it be a derivative) from a ſingle 
Hebrew word, prophetically expreſſive of 
huis 
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his unhappy life, than from #20 50 
words, of the ſame import with the name 
of his brother Cain? can it be ſuppoſed that 
both brothers ſhould have derived their 
names from different languages? and if 
not, as one is evidently of Hebrew origin, 
does it not follow that the other is 
_ alſo? 5 

With as little reaſon have they likewiſe 
objected, that . a few lucky Paranoma- 
* ſiz, or alluſions, are no proof in this 
caſe; but whether theſe be few or 
caſual let the reader judge from the 
names I have already quoted; many of 
them exiſted ſeveral hundred years before 
the Confuſion and Diſperſion, and all of 
them ſtill indicate by their ſignification 
(if the veracity of Moſes may be relied 
on,) the originality and permanency of 
the Hebrew Tongue. 

And not only the proper, but the com- 
ron names or words of this venerable lan- 


guage, 


| 1 
guage, contribute to prove its originality, 
or, at leaſt, its priority to any other. 

To illuſtrate this obſervation, I have 
ſelected and arranged fuch Hebrew words, 
as, I think, muſt readily ſuggeſt their De- 
 rivatives in the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages, and even in onr own, from. an 

obvious correſpondence in ſound and ſig- 
niſication; and, I doubt not, but the fame 

correſpondence might be traced between 

the Hebrew and other languages, both 
ancient and modern, ſhould any one, com- 
petent to the undertaking, take the trou- 
ble of comparing them; but, as the voca- 
bulary I have made might oecaſion too 
great an interruption in this part of my 
ſubject, I have placed it at the end of the 
Eſſay, for the ſake of ſuch of my readers 
as may have the curioſity to examine it. 

I am aware, however, this argument, 
founded on a ſimilarity of names, may be 
made, as it often has ben, 2 ſubject of | 

ridicule, 


- 


14.9 

ridicule, and that Swift's idea, of tracing 
the old Trojan and Grecian names to the 
Britiſh Iſles, may be quoted on this occa- 


i fion : But, though Wit may wanton in 


ſuch compariſons, it cannot make ridicule 
a teſt of truth, nor draw any inference 
from words, that have only ſome quaint 
reſemblance in ſound, to the prejudice of 
others, that have an evident connexion 
both in ſound and ſenſe, and whoſe affinity 
hiſtorical circumſtances enable us to ac- 
count for : Hence, the connexion between 
Hebrew and the ancient and modern lan- 
guages of Europe will be no matter of 
furpriſe to thoſe who are informed, that 
the Phœnicians carried on all the Trade 
of the Mediterranean—that they planted 
Colonies in the Iſlands of the Ægean Sea, 
and even in ſome of the moſt Weſtern 
parts of Burope; their language, there- 
fore, which muſt have been that of the 
old Canaanites, from whom they were de- 

| To ſcended, 
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ſcended, i.e. the Hebrew or ſome Dialect 
of it, naturally introduced itſelf into thoſe. 
countries to which they had extended 
their commerce and navigation: Theſe 
circumſtances may be ſufficient to ſhew, 


that the words I have ſelected, and to 


which I might have added a conſiderable | 


number more, are a ſtrong preſumptiye 


evidence in favour of its originality. 

It is objected, that Etymologies, in ge- 
neral, are of too uncertain a nature to build 
on ; this I do not deny, nor ſhall I lay 
greater ſtreſs on them than they are able 
to bear: All that I contend for is, that 
the Hebrew claims a preference in this 
reſpect, aud that its pretenſions are con- 
ſiderably ſtrengthened by its implicity, 
energy and fertility, as will, in the next 
place, appear from my 4th argument, 


founded on the precifion—yet copious and 


connected ſignification of the Roots. 


CHAP. 
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CRan = 


Priority of the Hebrew proved from the Pre- 
ciſion and varied Signification of the Roots. 
— Objefions anſwered. 


Tue Roots conſiſt, in general, but of 
three letters each, and their whole num- 
ber has been aſcertained: Bythner, who 
followed the order of Buxtorf, has com- 
puted, that the radical words in the Bi- 
ble amount in all but to 2127; from 
which, if we ſubtract 260 Chaldean, there 
will remain 1867 pure Hebrew. 
Theſe radical words have, generally, 
various, many of them figurative, and ſome 
of them even ofppofite ſignifications, which, 
however ſeemingly inconſiſtent, have all 
a connexion with the Root: Though this 
connexion is not peculiar to the Hebrew, 
yet if more natural and caſily accounted 
H for 
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[ f 
for in it than in any other language, it af- 
fords a more convincing proof of its origi- 
nality ; for, it is obvious that the firſt lan- 
guage muſt have conſiſted of a very ſmall _ 
number of words or roots, to which 
different ſignifications were annexed, to 
avoid, as much as poſſible, the e 
of contriving new ones. 

Thus, ww four, has five ſignifications— 
vis, to fing—a preſent——an exemy——a town- 
wall—an ox—all derived from the ſame 
root, which is, to obſerve with car neſtugſ⸗ 
and attention : Hence, 

xt. To look upward with contempla- 
tion or joy to ing. | 

2dly. To look on with pleaſure or re- 
verence, as on a perſon of eminence: 
Hence, the pre/ent made for obtaining ac- 
ceſs to ſuch a one. If. lvii. g. 

3dly. To look out for prey, to lie in 
wait: Hence an easy:  Jerem. v. 26. 
Pf. v. 9 guy. 
4thly. 


12 T 
Athly. To look abroad, to diſcover : 


Hence a. t0wn-wall, from the proſpect it 
gives into the adjacent country: Pf. xviii. 
30. (ſee Bythner's Lyra :)— 2 Sam, xxii. 
30. 

sthly. To look fierce, or ſteady : Hence 
an or ; Pſ. Ixix. 32. Ex. xxi. 28. | 

Some Lexicons and Concordances make 
the original ſignification of Y cecini ; 
but, with this it would be impoſſible to 
reconcile its other ſignifications, which is 
a plain proof of their miſtake z that being, 
in all caſes, the true radical meaning of a 

word, to which its other meanings may 
be moſt eaſily and naturally traced. 
The word d cbalal has alfo fix dif- 
ferent ſignifications, viz. to be 4wounded— 
to begin—to profane to dance a window 
—a cake : yet, all theſe are connected 
with the root, which ſignifies, to break 
the texture of a + body by Prins? a 
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1ſt. To penetrate the human body, or 
to wound. 

2dly. To make an opening or entrance 
into an affair, to enter up action or 
begin. 

2dly. To 152 the force of an highs 
tion, to violate the holineſs of hin or 
things—to profane. Nt 

4thly. A piece of wood perforated, a 
pipe or flute: Hence, to dance. ( cha- 
lil Tibia.) 

cthly. A window or cave, from the 


wall or earth being perforated or broken: 


JN challon Feneſtra.) 
6thly. A cate — particularly land 


cakes, ſuch as the Jews make uſe of, be- 
ing broad and perforated all over with 


holes, like a honey-comb, to prevent fer- 


mentation: (nn challab. os See Taylor's 


Concordance. 
| There are few words in Scripture that 


have a greater variety of ſignifications, 


with 


1 
with leſs apparent connexion, than the 
| word 127 dabar: Yet, an attention to its 


Rar 


neee "NP 
0 


original meaning will eaſily account for 
the reſt: This original or radical meaning 
is, to connect in order or contrive *. Hence, 
Iſt. Miſcbigf or deſtruction: 2 Chron. 
xx11. 10. (N27 dãbär. | 
2dly. A plague or peſtilence—as if, by 


the decree or order of Providence : Lev. 
xxvi. 25. (Ja deber.) | 
zdly. A word or ſpeech, which requires 


order and connection: This is its moſt ge- 
neral acceptation. (127 dabar.) | 
4thly. The Holy Holes, where Divine 
Vert were given to the High Prieſts: 
I K. viii. 6. (127 debir.) 

;thly. A place to which ſheep are ied 
by the ſhepherd—a ſean Mic. 1 ii. 12. 
(127 dober.) | 

6thly. A Wilderneſs or D Jfert, where 

| Flocks | 


r EEE — 
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See Dr, Robertſon's Clayis Pent, on Gen. xxxiv, 13, 


L 
Flocks or Herds are led for patture wo, 
xiv. 6. ( midbar.) 

Ithly. A Flote of Timber, which is e 
or towed along the water: 1 K. „ 
(M925 doberoth.) W 

8thly. A Bee, or ſwarm of Bees, from 
their orderly government or connexion : 
Tf. vii. 18. Pf. cxviii. 12. one deborah, 
or to deborim.) = 

9thly. It alſo ſignifies order, method or 
manner in general; but in this ſenſe it is 
always joined with the prepoſition 5y, as 
naT->y al-dibrah ; and is rather Chaldee 
than Hebrew. Lk | 
| Various, too, are the figurative ſignifi- 
cations of the fame word: Thus r «fr, 
light, which with us denotes 4#nowledge, 
by an elegant figure, ſignifies in Scriptute 
| power, wealth, honour, pleaſure, and all 
kind of happineſs. Eſth. viii. 16. Job 
Xviii. 6. Pf. xlix. 19.—Xcvii. I1,-Cxvilt. 
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E 
5d obel, a Pavilion, Tent or Taberna- 
cle, being the firſt habitation of mankind, 


and conſidered. as the ſeat and centre of 


all their delights; a man's Tabernacle or 
dwelling-place, is figuratively put for all 
his poſſeſſions and enjoyments : Thus it 
is ſaid © The Tabernacle of the upright 
« ſhall flouriſh.” Prov, xiv. 11. Thus 
alſo, the Sun's place in the Heavens is 
called his Tabernacle, Pf. xix. 4. 

The ſame word is taken, not only in 
various and figurative, but even in oppoſite 
| ſenſes, which yet are connected with the 

Root: Thus, the verb jd han, ſignifies 
both tranquility and tumult ; a ſtate of per- 
fect eaſe being commonly attended with 
careleſs ſecurity and inſolence, which are 
productive of trouble. 

Thus alſo, nyw Haba or /hagna, ſignifies 
to regard or delight in a thing, and alſo to 
diſregard or turn aſide from—to deſiſt— 
to be diſmayed, &c. The radical meaning 

being, 
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3 
being, to turn the Eyes 10 or from an ob- 
ject, according to the ſenſe of the paſlage. 

Having thus remarked the limited num- 


ber of primitive words, conſiſting, in ge- 


neral, but of three letters each, yet 
branching out into a variety of ſignifica- 


tions, all naturally ſpringing from the 
ſame root: I ſhall now conſider them in 
a compound form, as augmented by one 


or two letters at moſt, which, whether 
prefixed or affixed to the radical word, give 


it the ſame. grammatical effect, that diſ- 


tint words in other languages poſſeſs, 


and are, conſequently, characteriſtic of the 
ſimplicity and energy of this venerable 
Tongue. 


A letter prefixed, or joined to the be- 
ginning of a word, if a noun or pronoun, 
may be itſelf a pronoun demonſtrative; if 
to a verb or participle, relative or interro- 


gative : : Such 1s the article N, making, in 
each 
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E 
each caſe, but one word with that to 
which it is joined &. 

Or, the Prefix may be an ad verb, as 5— 
a conjunction, as — a prepoſition, as 5 — 


or, it may indicate compariſon, as 
and 3. 

It may alſo connect the ſenſe of what 
goes before with what follows after, in 
the ſeveral ways of relation, reſtrifion or 
oppoſition, by which the various actions of 


the mind are expreſſed, as the j va in 


the following inſtances ; ] Va man) 
umakke abiv veimmo, and he that ſmiteth * 
his father, or his mother.” Ex. xxi. 15. 
In the firſt of theſe words, the (1) vau 
is conjunctive, in the third aigjunctive.— 
„De 12W9 NA I waabadeka ban liſb- 
bar okel, but thy ſervants are come to 
« buy food.” Gen. xlii. 10. Here it is 

I diſcretive = 


* Thus, m Baddabar, this thing: Nn Babu, he- 


himſelf : vp haphlid, who is paying a viſit; "Den ha- 


JShomer, am I the keeger ? Kc. Gen. iv. 9. 


1 
diſcretive ==" νν 913 DWy 1305) = 
jibu gnoſim goi goi Elohaiv, © nevertheleſs, 
every nation continued to make Gods 
“ of their own.” 2 K. xvii. 29. Here it 
is adverſative. Many other examples, were 
it neceſſary, might be quoted, of the va- 
rious ſenſes“ in which this ſingle letter 
is taken at the beginning of a word or 
ſentence. : "te; 

A letter affixed, or joined to the end of 
a word, may be a pronoun poſſeſſive, and 
generally is ſo; as „n debbari, my word 
: == 1927 debbaro, his word, &c. If to the 
proper name of a place, it may ſignify 
motion towards it; as 1 Sedomab, to- 
wards Sodom — H Haranah, towards 
Haran : Or, it may add force and energy 
to a word, in which caſe, it is called Para- 
gogic ; as hren 7emuthun, ye ſhall 
« ſurely die.” Gen. iii. 3. 1 


As 


by * 


_ * Serenty-three, according to Noldius. 


„„ 
As the ſimplicity and energy of the 
Hebrew is apparent from thg/e, ſo is its 
_ Fertility from other conſiderations—parti- 


cularly from its verbs, and their various 
ſignifications, in which it has been ac- 


| knowledged to excel all other Languages 
ancient or modern: Conjugations, which 


in Greek and Latin, are different ways of 


declining diferent verbs, ate, in Hebrew, 
different ways of declining or varying the 


fame verb; which variation is expreſſed un- 


der ſeven diſtinct forms, that are all pro- 
duced by a ſhght change, either of the points 
in ſome, or of one or two letters in others: 


Thus, for inſtance, a verb may fignify ſome 


act which we do—or we ſuffer to be done 
Dor we do with diligence and effet—or 
which is ſo done—or we cauſe another to 


door we are made to door we may per- 


form on ourſelves: This laſt (viz. the re- 

flex action of a man upon himſelf) has 

no correſponding paſſive, becauſe the ſame 
| 12 
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ſon is both Agent and Patient, and from 
it the Greeks ſeem evidently to have bor- 
rowed their middle voice. 

Thus, by theſe ſeven flexions or varia- 
tions of one and the ſame Root, is ex- 
preſſed all that variety of ſignifications, 
for which the Hebrew is ſo remarkable; 
and what is ſtill more remarkable, a 
change of conjugation often produces, not 
only a different, but an oppoſite mean- 
ing: Thus w' yargſh in Kal, is to poſſe 
—in Niphal (WW zora/h) to be poſſeſſed 
by another, to be ſtripped of one's pro- 
perty and made poor—in Hiphil (win 


 boriſh) to make to poſſeſs, to diſpeſſeſt or 


drive out; for, by cauſing one's ſelf, or 
any one elſe to poſſeſs another man's pro- 
perty, we diſpoſſeſs or drive that man out 


of his poſſeſſion. 


Theſe various ſignifications are laid 
down in ſo confuſed and incoherent a 
manner in common Lexicons, that they 

ſeem 


* 
ſeem to have little or no connexion, and 
often lead a ſtudent to conſider the He- 
brew language as unaccountably arbitrary 
and perplexed, though in fact they all 
ariſe from the primary notion of the root, 
to which, in many inſtances, it is impoſ- 
ſible to trace them; nor can this be ex- 
pected in any Tongue, much leſs in one 
ſo figurative as the Hebrew, which, being 
founded on Hieroglyphic or pictureſque 
repreſentations of ohjects, abounds with 
metaphors: Language in its infancy muſt, 
from the paucity of words, have been ne- 
oeſſarily metaphorical : Theſe figures of 
ſpeech, which are allowed to be the moſt 
natural and elegant conveyance of our 
thoughts, the writers of the Old Teſta- 
ment have carried much farther than we 
do, and have applied them in a way, 
which, though familiar to them, muſt 
ſcem ſtrange to thoſe who are unac- 
| quainted 
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quainted with the manners and a 
ments of the firſt ages of the world. 
And, as the Hebrew is thus diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a variety of ſignifications, branching 
out from the ſame original word or root, 
ſo is it alſo by a variety of words, that 
have very nearly the ſame ſignification; 
for, no language delights more in ſynoni- 
mous terms than the Hebrew: Of this 
many examples occur throughout the 
Scriptures - particularly in the Deſcriptive 
and Poetical parts of it a clear proof, 
not of poverty, but of a richneſs of lan- 
guage. | 
Thus, for example, we find not fewer 
than ten Hebrew names of God, which 
are as follow : | 1 6 
Iſt. mb Jehovah, his pr proper and pe- 
culiar name. 
2d. m Jab, an abbreviation of the 


former. Pſ. Ixviii. 5. 
3d. 


I WJ 

zd. mn Ehjeb, I am, or I will be: 
Theſe three names, derived from mn haja, 
relate to the Eſſence or eternal exiſtence 
of God, and the following to his Attri- 
butes. 

4th. be EI, a mighty God. Gen, x XIV. 
20.—Xvii. 1. &c. 

5th. MN Eloab, —and 

6th. eον, Elobim, the ſame—all de- 
rived from * gal, ſtrength: It is re- 
markable that 2 is in the plural num- 
ber, and the firſt name given to God in 
Scripture - viz. Gen. 1. I. where it is join- 
ed with a verb ſingular—t>»n>x X12 bara 
Elobim, and is ſappoſed to imply a unity 
of the Deity in a Trinity of Perſons: This 
name, however, is not appropriate fo the 
Creator, for it is alſo attri buted to Angels, 
to Magiſtrates, and even to Idols, who are 
regarded by their worſhippers as real Di- 
vinities. Pſ. viii. 6,—lxxxili. 1,—xcvi. 5. 


7th. 
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( 3 
nth. e Adonai, Lord, from d Eden, 
a Baſe or Column, intimating the all-ſuſ- 
taining power and Providence of God. 
8th. » Shadaai, Almighty, from w 
put for wNꝗ er, and dai, ſufficiency. 
gth. NxA% MN Jehovah Tæebaolb, Lord 
of Hoſts, that 1s, the ſupreme commander 
of all things in Heaven and Earth. 
roth. vy Egon, the moſt high, from 


dy gnala, which, likewiſe, intimates his 


ſovereignty over all things: This name 


correſponds with the Greek uligos in Luke 


j. 32. 

Among the common words of the lan- 
guage alſo, we find many inſtances of the 
ſame variety of expreſſion, for conveying 
one and the ſame general idea: Thus, 


ede G ſabh— bod canas—Y2P habatz— vp 


kahal, n tzabar, &c. mean, each of them, 
to collect or gather together *; yet, in de- 
ſcribing 
They are generally applied to things ſcattered or dif- 

| perſed— | 


Ly 4] 
ſcribing the collection and riſe of the wa- 
ters in Geneſis, (vii. 17 and 18,) not one 
of theſe is made uſe of, but the following 
very different verbs—v1z. a yirbuy — 
15 y/u—IMN tram — n yigberu And 
in deſcribing their fall too, we may per- 
ceive the ſame richneſs and variety of ex- 
preſſion, in the 8th. Ch. informing us of 
their ſubſiding, (12Ww* yaſhku returning, 
(Nu yaſhubu )—decreaſing, (ons yach- 
ſeru )—drying up, (Da“ yeboſheth )J—be- 
coming light, ( hakallu,) or exhaling 
—of being exhauſted, ( charebu,) or 
drained off. | 5 
The beauty and energy of ſynonimous 
terms, in the Hebrew, will not appear to 
K a reader, 


perſed —as riches — corn — wine oil, &c. (Pf. xxxix. 7. 
Gen. xli. 35. Deut. xi. 14. &c.) But Dm aſaph, is often 
applied to things already gathered, and fignifies, in a good 
ſenſe, to remove them for preſervation, If. Ivii. 1.—or, in a 
bad ſenſe, to deſtroy them, Jer. viii. 13. And 57 Labal, 
in a proper ſenſe, only to a body of people aſſembled for ci- 
vil or religious purpoſes. 
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a reader, who is unacquainted with their 
radical and ideal difference; for there are 
few but what admit of nice diſcrimina- 
tions: Thus, w. /bur, and dot 2immer, 
ſignify, each of them, to ſing or celebrate; 
there is, however, a difference, the former 
being applied to any kind of ſong, and 
the latter to pſalmody, or ſacred muſic 
its proper ſubje& being a regular and cor- | 


rect compoſition, in which every thing 


ſuperfluous is cut off, from d zamar, to 
prune, 
127 ranan, and y*1n heriang (from y 
ruang ) have, each, the ſame meaning with 
the preceding verbs, but in a higher de- 
gree, and Properly ſignify to exert the 
yoice ſtrongly, whether through joy or 
ſorrow—to rejoice aloud or exult : They 
differ however in this, that heriang is ap- 
plied—not only to the voice of men, but 
to the ſound of a trumpet ; hence to 
ſound an alarm before an engagement— 
| to 


19 J 
to ſhout for victory to ſhout for joy: 
Its ſuperior energy to that of rauanu, with 
which it is often joined, is happily pre- 
ſerved in our Engliſh verſion of that ſub- 
lime paſſage of Job, whete the Angels are 
repreſented as rejoicing and praifing God, 
at the time of the creation of this viſible 
world, when the morning ſtars fang to- 
« gether, and all the ſons of God ſhouted 
« for joy.” Job xxxviii. 7. But it is not 
ſo well marked in other parts of our 
tranſlation, ex. gr. Pſ. Rxxi. x. | 
It is unneceſſary to multiply infſtarices 
of terms thus uſed as ſynonimous in our 
Engliſh Verſions, yet poſſeſſing radical diſ- 
criminations, that cannot be expreſſed; 
with the ſame force, in any other Tongue: 
What I have already quoted are, I truſt, 
ſufficient to ſhew, not only the fertility 
and energy of the Hebrew, but, in fome 
degree alſo, its originality and perfection. 
K 2 Before 
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Before I proceed to my next argument 
reſpecting the Leiters, it may be neceſſary 
to conſider ſome objections to the nature 
of the language itſelf. 

1ſt. It has been objected, that the 


_ paucity of Hebrew words, or roots, is no 


proof of the originality of the language, 
as it may be aſcribed to the confined cir- 
cumſtances and ſituation of the Hebrews, 
which ſecluded them from commercial 
intercourſe, and, conſequently, prevented 
them from enriching it by the addition of 
foreign words or phraſes: But, I have al- 
ready ſhewn, and, I hope, fully proved, 
the copiouſneſs of the Hebrew language 
independent on ſuch a conſideration, not 
only from the various and connected ſigni- 
fication of the roots, but from the num- 
ber of roots that have, generally ſpeaking, 
but one and the ſame ſignification : The 
nice diſcrimination too, as well as the 
energy and number of theſe ſynonimous 
| terms, 
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terms, is a deciſive proof of the richneſs 


of the Hebrew—a richneſs, which, had it 
ariſen, like that of other languages, from 


external and adventitious cauſes, would 


be no mark of originality, and would be 
utterly ſubverſive of its purity. 
2dly. It is objected, that, the eſſential 
difference of languages is to be taken, 
principally, from Grammars, and, that Af- 


fixes, and other characteriſtics of nouns 


and verbs, which diſtinguiſh the Hebrew 


from Greek, Latin, and the languages of 


the Weſt and North, do not diſtinguiſh it 


from the Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic, and, 


conſequently, do not prove its ſuperior 
antiquity to thoſe Eaſtern Tongues, which 


have the ſame forms and fundamentals 


with itſelf. 
To this it may be replied, that the ge- 
neral likeneſs obſervable in the frame of 


' theſe kindred Tongues, ſhews them to be 


the offspring of the Hebrew ; for, even in 
an 
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an elementary point of view, there ap- 


pears to be more fimplicity and preciſion, 
more of that pure and primitive caſt of 


the Patriarchal ages, in the Hebrew than 


m the Arabic, or any other known lan- 
guage ancient or modern. 

In the Arabic, for inſtance, the verbs 
of three letters each (for many of them 


conſiſt of more) have thirteen conjuga- 


tions “; the Hebrew but ſeven: The 
former have three numbers in each mood, 
except the infiniti ve; the latter, but two: 
In Arabic, the nouns have three caſes in 
each number—nominative, genetive and | 
accufative, that are diſtinguiſhed! by three 
terminations; in Hebrew,. they are dif- 
tinguiſned but by one, as w , a man 


une iſbim, men; beſides, the radical 


words in Arabic greatly exceed thoſe in 
the Hebrew: And, as all that remains 
| pure 


* 'Erpennius's Arabic Grammar. 
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pure of the latter is contained in the 
Books of the Old Teſtament, in which 
ſome particular words occur but once, and 
others but twice, the true meaning of 
ſuch words cannot be eaſily diſcovered, 
without ſometimes reſorting to a kindred 
diale— particularly the Arabic, which 
is uſually conſulted on ſuch occaſions : It 
is, therefore, no matter of ſurpriſe, that 
the Hebrew, which has ceaſed to be a 
living language, and is confined within 
the compaſs of a ſingle volume, ſhould 
have fewer words than the Arabic, which 


has long been cultivated in uninterrupted 


Y 


ſecurity. 

The Hebrew has alſo fewer letters than 
the Arabic, which is an additional proof of 
its comparative preciſion ; for its Alphabet 
conſiſts but of twenty-two letters, the Ara- 
bie of twenty-eight: This leads me to conſi- 
der what I propoſed for my fifth argument, 
on which I ſhall now more particularly 


inſiſt, 


IVe CVI- 


to any other, 


in the preſent controverſy ; for, if it ſhall 

appear, that the Hebrew Alphabet is the 
, or prior 

longs, is itſelf the firſt and original lan- 


dence, that the language, to which it be- 
guage. 
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Origin of Alphabetic Writing in general, and 
of the Hebrew Alphabet in particular — 
Objections anſwered— Dr. Kennicott's re- 


mark, 


Arrnarerts being only arrangements 
of thoſe Elementary Characters which are 
the ſigns of ſound, it will be neceſſary to 
conſider the origin of the latter, in order 
to aſcertain the antiquity of the former. 


2 On 


1 

On this ſubject ancient Hiſtory gives 
no certain information; but, we may col- 
lect from thence, that the conteſt for the 
honour of the invention of Letters may 
be confined to thoſe nations, that were 
the firſt inhabited after the Flood—viz. 
the Chaldeans, Phœnicians, Egyptians, &c. 
If long and uninterrupted poſſeſſion of the 
ſame country give a preference in this 
reſpect, the Arabs, who inhabited theirs 
for upwards of 3700 years, without in- 
termixing with other nations, or being 
ſubjugated by any foreign Power, would 
have the beſt claim ; but, the letters they 
now uſe, called the Miſthi, were not form- 
ed until about 3oo years after Mahomet, 
and even the moſt ancient were not in- 
vented by the Arabs, as their own authors 


confeſs *. 


If 


* Aſtle on the Origin and Progreſs of Writing, ch. 3. 
p. 42, &c. Richardſon's Diſſertation on the Languages, 
Literature and Manners of Eaſtern Nations, p. 10. | 
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If we attend to commercial conſidera- 
tions, the Phoenicians will appear to have 
the beſt claim, as they were the firſt and 
greateſt commercial nation of antiquity; it 
is, therefore, probable, that they commu- 
nicated letters to the Egyptians and other 
nations, who traded to the celebrated 
ports of Tyre and Sidon. 

But, if Aſtronomical attainments be ate 
tended to, the Chaldeans, who cultivated 
this ſcience in the remoteſt ages, and uſed 
in their calculations ſymbols or arbitrary 
marks, which are the parents of letters, 
would have the beſt title to the honour 
of the invention—a title too, which is 
ſuppoſed to gain conſiderable ſtrength 
from the teſtimony of Pliny, who is of 
opinion, that letters are of Aſſyrian or 
Chaldean origin. | 

This writer, however, who is quoted ſo 
often on this occaſion, does not ſeem to 
have a clear or conſiſtent idea of the mat- 
ter, 
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ter, as will appear on comparing the r4th 
Ch. of his 5th Book, with the 535th Ch. 
of the 7th. In the former, he gives the 
honour of the invention to the Phœni- 
cians in theſe words, * ipfa gens Phoeni- 
cum in magna gloria literarum inven- 
« tionis, &c. and, in the latter, to the 
Afſyrians, © literas ſemper arbitror Aﬀy- 
« rjas fuiffe;” what immediately follows 
ſhews the diverfity of opinions that pre- 
vailed in his time on the fubject, © ſed 
« alii apud Egyptos, alii apud Syros re- 
« pertas volunt, utique in Græciam in- 
« tulifle e Phoenice Cadmum fedecim nu- | 
« mere, &c. 1 : 
Such, then, being the uncertainty of 
ancient hiſtory on the origin of letters, I 
ſhall now conſider what information the 
Moſaic affords us on this ſubject. 
The firſt mention of writing, recorded 
in the Scriptures, occurs in Exod. xvii. ch. 
14 v. where the Lord is ſaid to have 
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C3 
commanded Moſes to write the victory of 
Joſhua over the Amalakites, fof a me- 

c morial in a book.” But, it is evident, 

he would not have received ſuch a com- 
mand, had he been ignorant of the art of 
writing ; and, it is equally evident, that 
the Iſraelites could not have received their 
letters firſt from Moſes, through the giv- 
ing of the law; for, though this was writ- 
ten in letters engraved by God himſelf, 
and given to Moſes for their uſe, the Iſ- 
raelites muſt have underſtood them, be- 
fore the giving of the law, elſe, to what 
purpoſe was it written and brought to 
them ? . 

It is unqueſtionable, therefore, that let- 
ters were in uſe before the time of Moſes ; 
but, at what particular period, or by whom 

they were invented, has not been aſcer- 
tained : Some have attributed their in- 
vention to Adam, on this principle, that 
he could not have lived fo long, without 
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knowing their importance to ſociety, eſpe- 


cially, in Arts and Sciences, ſome of which 


were in uſe before the Flood #— that 
Aftronomy, in particular, muſt have en- 
gaged his attention, from the ſublimity of 


the objects preſented conſtantly to his 
view, and the diſtinction made by them 
of days, months and years, which muſt 
ha ve enabled him, by degrees, to acquire 
a knowledge of it, and, conſequently, of 
letters ſo neceſſary to its cultivation. 
Walton, who has adopted this opinion, 
and ſupported it, on the authority of 
learned writers, further adds, that“ Seth 
| learned 


* Thus, we read in the 4th Chap. of Gen. that 7. 1001. 


one of Cain's Great Grandſons, was the father of all ſuch 


as handle the Harp and Organ; and that another Tubal- 
Cain was the inſtructor of every Artificer in braſs and iron. 

+ As Suidas, in voce Ada. — Bibliander Geſner and 
others. See Wolton's Proleg. 2. 8. 7.— See alſo Her- 


mannus Hugo (de primi ſcribendi origine) who is of opinion, 


that the Hebrew letters were tlie firſi, p. 42. The author 
of the book of Coſti (p. 4. ſ. 25,) and his commentator 
R. Juda Muſcatus hold that they were known to Adam. 
Fol. 229—1. 
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87 


learned them from Adam, and, that 
from Seth they deſcended with the ori- 
„ ginal language to Noah and his poſte- 
„ rity, with whom they continued to the 
_ « Confuſion; after which, when new cha- 
« racers, in the progreſs of time, were 
invented with new languages, yet, the 
old were preſerved among thoſe who had 
« retained the primeval tongue.” 

What theſe old characters were—whe- 
ther the ſame with the preſent Hebrew, 
Arabic or Samaritan, is the queſtion now 
to be confidered—a queſtion, that may 
beſt be determined, by recurring to the 
firſt formation of elementary characters in 
general, and of the Zebrew Alphabet in 
particular. | 

With reſpect to the origin of the ſhape of 
elementary characters or letters, different 
opinions have been entertained ; ſome de- 
riving their form from the poſetzon of the 
organs of” ſpeech, in their pronunciation, 
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as if they could not be rightly ſounded, 
without diſpoſing the organs into an uni- 
form poſition with the figure of each letter. 
Others have endeavoured to prove, that 
they derive it from the line and circle; 
and others, again, from Hyeroglyphic ſimi- 
litudes * : Of theſe ſimilitudes there were 
two different ſpecies before letters were 


invented; the firſt and moſt natural ex- 


preſſed ideas by reprgſentation, i. e. by 
tracing out the images of things, being a 


kind of picture writing, as that in uſe 


among the Mexicans: The ſecond denoted 
things by /ymbo/s, when any quaint reſem- 
blance or analogy could be found, and was 
in ufe among the Egyptians: Then ſuc- 
ceeded an arbitrary in/{itution of marks, ac- 
cording to the 'fancy or caprice of thoſe 
who formed them—ſuch as, in progreſs of 

| | time, 


* Monſieur Van Helmont and de Bros maintain the firſt 
ol theſe opinions; M. Nelme the ſecond ; and M. Gebelin 
in his Monde Primitif (Tom. 3. 49.) the third. 


* 


Fat 


time, obtained among the Chineſe, and 
the moſt civilized nations of the world. 


Thus, Hieroglyphic ſymbols being in 
general uſe among mankind before letters 
were known, the invention of the latter 


was nothing more than the transferring 


the former methods of repreſentation to 
the elements of ſound ; and, as there are 
more ſounds in ſome languages than in 
others, it has been hence concluded, that 
the number of elementary characters or 
letters muſt vary in the Alphabets of dif- 
ferent languages * : Thus, the Hebrew, 
Syrian and Samaritan Alphabets have 22 
Letters; the Arabic 28; the Perſian and 
Egyptian or Coptic 32 ; but the Chineſe, 
who have no Alphabet, are ſaid to have 
as many different characters as there are 
words in their language f. 5 


M 2 >, 
* Aſtle, Ch. 2. p. 20. 


+ Theſe characters amount to no leſs than 80, ooo, of 
| | which 
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The not attending to this natural and 
« cafy progreſs of Hieroglyphic images, 
« from pictures to Alphabetic letters, 
(days Dr. Warburton) made ſome among 
„the ancients, as Plato and Tully, con- 
e clude that an Alphabet was no human 
invention, but a gift of the immortal 
« Gods *.” And, indeed, if any Alphabet 


now exiſting could pretend to a Divine 
original, the Hebrew will appear to have 


the beſt title to it, from the beautiful 
ſtructure of its letters, which are not to 
be conſidered as mere marks, like the 
Greek and Roman letters, but ideal or A 
nificant—each denoting ſome figure, to 
which it bears an analogy or refemblanee: 


Hence they may be defined, contratted de- 
Jineations of the objetts which they ſignify. 


Thus 


which the generality of the learned are not maſters of more 
than 15 or 20,000: And there are few Doctors who go 


beyond 40,000., See Du Halde, tom II. p. 224, Ke. 


* Divine Legation, 3 v. 4 b. p. 92. 


* 
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Thus, the firſt Letter 
8, rio Aleph, ſignifies an ox, to the head 
8, | and horns of which it has ſome fimi- 
8 litude; and, as it alſo ſignifies a 
ws. - Captain or Leader, it is aptly placed 
= at the head of the Alphabet. See 
al Jer. xi. 19. Pſ. Iv. 14. Gen. xxxvi. 
15—19. 


mn Beth, a receptacle, or 1 where 
any thing is contained or laid up. 
Ex. xxv. 27. 1 K. xviii. 3a. 
Hence, a houſe, or receptacle for 
man, the roof of which among the 
Hebrews was flat. Gen. xvii. 12. 
A den, or receptacle for wild 
beaſts. Job xxxix. 6. 

A ſepulchre or grave. Fecl. xii. 5. 

By way of eminence it ſignifies a 
temple. 1 K. vi. 1, 2. 


pavilion with hangings to form a 
Teceptacle 


And, in the plural, a canopy or 
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receptacle for an idol. 


27. (Parkh. Lex.) 


2 K. XX111, 


dd Gimel, a camel, from a reſemblance 


to the long neck of this animal, and 
the bunch on its back. II. . 
It comes from the verb 521 3 

to recompence. 

n2qT Daleth, a door, gate, or Jeaf of a 
door or gate, which turns upon 
hinges : It differs from HD pathach, 
which ſignifies a porch or outer 
door. See Gen. xix. 6. 

* He: It is not known at preſent 
what this letter ſignifies and repre- 
ſents. 

N Vun, a hook, ſach as chit upon 
which the curtain and veil of the 
temple hung. Ex. xxvii. 10. 

Pr Zain, a fabre : armour in general. 

Deut. xxiii. 13. 


I K. xxii. 38. 


nn Cheth, a quadruped or beaſt—parti- 


cularly a wild beaſt, as being more 


vigorous : 


LY 
vigorous and lively than the reſt : 
To this the figure, in its poſition, 
bears a reſemblance. Gen. i. 27.— 
1 Sam. xvii. 46. from der chaja, to 
live. 
mo Teth, ſignifies twiſting or loading, 
from M6 tavab, to ſpin. Ex. xxxv. 
 26.—According to Schindler, from 
mo) inclinare. 
1 Dod, a hand, of which it reſembles 
the finger: and, that it is ſometimes 


taken for part' of a thing appears 
from Gen. xlvii. 24. 2 Sam. xix. 43. 

72 Caph, the hollow of any thing, as 
of the hand of the thigh or huckle- 
bone: a hollow veſfel—the bend of 

a ſling—of the ſkies, &c. Lev. xiv. 
15. Gen. xxxii. 25. Num. vii. 84. 
1 Sam. xxv. 29. Job xxxvi. 32. 

from 7122 caphaph, to bend. 

TH Lamed, or T9712 maſmad, a goad or 
whip, by which oxen are broken to 
| the 


88 J 
the plough : Jud. iii. 31. from 9195 


lamad, to inſtruct. 
Bn Mem, a ſpot or blemiſh—ſuch; ſays 
Schindler, as is impreſſed on the 
hollow of the hand. Lev. xxi. 17. 
2 Sam. 14. 26. i mum, vitium, 
macula. | 
55 Nun, a child or ſon, and it reſembles 
one in a ſitting poſture. Prov. xxix. 
21. Job. xviii. 19. (5) 
dd Semech, a prop or ſupport—the pe- 
deſtal of a column, from j /amak, 
to ſuſtain. Jud. xvi. 29. Pſ. xxxvii. 
24.—cxii. 8. 
Py Gnain, an eye, which it repreſents 
open : It alſo ſignifies a fountain, 
&c. Prov. xxii. 9. Gen. xvi. 7 
ng Phe, a mouth open: The mouth of 
a well, &c. Ex. iv. 10, 11. Gen. 
xx: 4 ” | 
Ts Tzadi, a kind of forked infirument 
or ſnare uſed in hunting and catch- 
ing 


89 J 


ing game; from 7% fad, a fide, or 


77s, to approach cautiouſly or ſide- 


ways—to purſue. Eccleſ. vii. 27. 


Ezek. xii. 13. Jud. ii. 3. Gen. 
xxvii. 3. 


TMP Koph, a marmoſet, or monkey with 
a long tail, ſo called on account of 


its antic'tricks, and frequent circum- 
gyrations, as part of the figure re- 
preſents, from ejpꝰ jacaph, circumire. 
Pſ. zix. 7. 1 X. x. 4. (fee Parkh. 
Lex.) 


v Reſh, the head, of which it ebm 


bles the hinder part or poll: The 
top of any thing, as of a mountain, 


& c. Gen. iii. 15. Ex. xxxiv. 2. 


wee ſergſb, to every man, i. e. 
reckoning by the head or poll. See 


Jud. v. 30. 


rw Shin—teeth, and it den a fri- 


den. an elephant's tooth or ivory 
—the point of a rock, &c. Ex. xxi. 
* 24. 
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24. I K. x. 18. 1 Sam. xiv. 4. from 
jw /hanan, to ſharpen. 

n Tau, a mark or boundary: Hence 
it bounds the Alphabet; from m 
or den taa, definire. Ezek. ix. 4. 

Num. xxxiv. 7. | 

Why the letters were arranged in this 


order it is not eaſy to ſay: The moſt pro- 


bable reaſon ſeems to be, the facility with 


which their names ſucceed each other in 
the ſeries: Thus cloſes the lips, and 3 
opens them, and this aperture prepares 
the tongue for the pronunciation of the 
next letter ), and this again begins, by 
another aperture, the name of 9, and ſo 
on in general through. the ſeries. 

Such is the Alphabetic arrangement of 
the Hebrew letters, as recorded -in the 


holy Scriptures: Of its origin and anti- 


quity we have no certain account; but 
we know that it exiſted in the days of 
David, by whom moſt of the Pſalms were 
written 


> 
— 


3 


E 
written particularly the 25th and 34th, 
in which this arrangement takes place: 
The intention of it, in theſe and a few 
other parts of the Hagiographa, was pro- 


bably of a technical nature, to aſſiſt the 


memory, but its principal peculiarity con- 
ſiſts in the ſimple and fignificant form of the 
letters a peculiarity, that diſtinguiſhes it 


from all other Alphabets: The Hiberno- 


Celtic or Iriſh letters, ſuppoſed to be de- 
ri ved from the old Phoenician, are ſaid to 
be denominated from different ſorts of 


trees; but, they have no manner of re- 


ſemblance to the things ſignified ; where- 
as, in the Hebrew Alphabet, the figures 
anſwer to the ſignification of their names. 
Should it be objected, that the likeneſs 
between the ſign and the thing ſignified 
is not ſufficiently ſtrong in ſome of the 
letters, to juſtify this explanation of their 
N 2 ſtructure 


* Vallancey's Iriſh Gram. p. 10. 


4% 


_ 


ſtructure—as, for inſtance, in , J and n, 


I reply, that if the reſemblance in this 
partial repreſentation of animals had been 
more ſtriking, it would, probably, be too 
pictureſque for a/c, and too hieroglyphical 


for the law, which forbad all ſuch images 


or likeneſſes of things, as might lead to 


idolatry: However this be, the like- 


neſs in theſe, and the other letters of 
the Alphabet, is ſufficiently obvious to ex- 
cite an idea of = things intimated by 
their names, and a due veneration for 
them, as the vehicles of Religion; and, 


conſequently, to preſerve them in their 
original purity ; * Alphabetic characters 


„being (as Dr. Warburton has juſtly re- 
« marked/*,) a matter of much import- 
« ance to the Hebrews, as to the inte- 
„ grity of their religion.“ 
It has, indeed, been remarked, that 


„ the names of the letters, though al- 
"46 lowed 


* Divide Leg. it, vol. zd ed. p. 150. 


8 


« lowed to be of real ſignification, have 


« yet been adapted from fancy or acci- 


« dent, rather than from reaſon or ſtudied 
« propriety, as if the maſter, to divert the 
„ ſcholar, and make him remember the 
letters, ſhould liken them to certain 
„things, ſaying, this ze is like the head 
« of an ox 2 like an houſe— 1) a camel, 
„% &c*.” To this I alſo reply, that, 


though fancy or accident might have ſug- | 


geſted a few ſignificant names, it is in the 
higheſt degree improbable it could have 
ſuggeſted the whole number, when, in 
every other ancient Alphabet, there is 
ſcarce a ſingle letter ſuſceptible, from any 


analogy or reſemblance, of a correſpond- 


ing appellation : Could it be owing, for 


inſtance, to fancy or accident, that N aleph, 


which ſignifies an inſtructor or guide, and 
alſo an ox—the leader of his kind, ſhould 


rank. 


* This remark has been taken from Dr. Anſelm Bayly' 3 
Hebrew Grammar, p. 3 and 4. 
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rank firſt in the Alphabet! or that n ſau, 
which ſignifies a boundary, ſhould cloſe it? 
are not theſe names, and the order they 
are placed in, as ſtrong proofs, as could be 
given, of reaſon and Pudicd propriety, in 
the ſtructure of the Alphabet? and was 
there leſs reaſon or propriety manifeſted 
in aſſimilating the other letters not only 
to the ſimpleſt and moſt ſtriking features 
and members of the human form, but 
alſo, to ſuch animals and inventions, as, 
in the early ages of the world, were moſt 
conducive to man's convenience and pro- 
tection? 5 hed no 
It may be further objected, that ſuch 
beautiful and well-formed letters, as the 
preſent Hebrew, could not be the firſt ef- 
forts in Alphabetic writing; it being con- 
trary to the analogy of every art, in which 
we find ſimplicity and beauty to be the 
flow produce of time and attention. 
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To this I anſwer, that theſe letters, 
however beautiful and regular, are yet of 
a ſignificant and ſymbolic form, which is a 
criterion of originality ;, the ducts of them 
are plain and natural, and taken from ſuch 
objects, as either indicated the wants, or 
adminiſtered to the neceſſities of the firſt 
inhabitants of the world — not one of 
them reſembling any of the arts or inven- 
tions of improved ſociety, which might 
give a colour to the objection, nor yet 
exhibiting ſo perfect a repreſentation of 
the things ſignified, as might lead to ido- 
latry: Do not theſe circumſtances ſuffi- 
ciently prove them the firſt efforts, under 
the Divine direction, in Alphabetic writ- 
ing? and render it highly probable alſo, 
that they have been always kept pure in 

their original form? whereas the Greek, 
Roman and other European letters, hav- 
ing no reſtrictive principles, from qhalagy 


or religion, to preſerve them, have varied 
with 


I #1] 
with the languages to which they reſpec- 


tively belong, and may, therefore, be very 


properly ſaid to have acquired their ſim- 
plicity and beauty, from the gradual im- 
provements of attention and time. 

In Alphabets, that have not the ſame 
pretenſions to originality with the He- 
brew, Dr. Kennicot's remark may have 
conſiderable weight viz. © that letters 
more complicated are naturally reduced 


by degrees to letters that are leſs com- 
% plicated, and wrote with. more eaſe. 


and expedition; but, I deny the in- 
ference he has drawn #— viz. that the 
Jews, who had many more ſacred books 


to tranſcribe than the Samaritans, and 
tranſcribed them more frequently.“ would 
© Rudy to leſſen their labour by reducing 


e their letters to forms as ſimple as poſ- 
* fible--for inſtance, the Samaritan (77 
| god 


»Diſſer. ii. vol. p. 157. 
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to 5,” &c. The obvious diflimilarity 
in ed and other letters, renders the 
alteration here repreſented highly impro- 
bable, if not unnatural; not to mention, 
that any change, proceeding from ſudy or 
deſign, would be utterly inconſiſtent with 
that reſpect and veneration, in which the 


Jews always held whatever related to their 


 Law—particularly the Characters in which 
it was engraved— Characters, that of all 


others ſeem the beſt adapted to the pur- 


poſe; for, the Hebrew letters have a 
ſtrength and neatneſs, that ſhew them to 


have been originally formed for durability 


L 


— nay more, they have in them,” as 


the learned Dr. Anſelm Bayly expreſſes it, 


« ſomething curious and ſurpriſing, whoſe 


form and order are evidently the ori- 

4 ginal and ground- work of every Alpha- 

bet now in being.” Heb. Gram. p. 5. 
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Some ſlight variation of ſhape, I ad- 
mit, muſt have ariſen, in the different 
copies, that were taken from the original 
or autograph of Moſes, ariſing from the 
different {kill and care of the tranſcribers; 
but, this is no more an objection to the 

perfection and permanency of the letters 


of manuſcript letters in our own language 
— ſuch as we daily perceive in the hand- 
writing of different perſons, would be to 
their true and genuine form in copper- 
plate or print. | 
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CHAP. v. 


Dr. Kennicoti's partiality to the Samaritan 
Pentateuch— an inſtance from the cele- 
brated Controverſy before King Ptolemy 
concerning Gerizim and Ebal—the Sama- 
Titan Pentateuch not memorable for high 
Antiquity is but a verſion from one of 
Exra's Copies —this proved by Hottinger 
from the fimilitude of the Hebrew Letters 
—and from three Samaritan Copies —Dr. 
Kennicoti's Objections — ill founded and 
his reaſoning inconcluſive. 


I T 1s not without extreme diffidence, 
that I preſume to differ in opinion, on 
this or any other point, from ſo great an 
authority as Dr. Kennicott; yet, truth 
requires me to declare, that, on this and 
every other occaſion, he appears to me to 
have ſhewn a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion in fa- 
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vour of the Samaritans — eſpecially, in 
whatever relates to the credit of their 
Pentateuch : Thus, for inſtance, in the 
celebrated controyerſy between them and 
the Jews, concerning the Mount which 


was to be dignified with the Law and the 


Altar, and which is written Ebal in the 
Jewiſh, and Gerizim in the Samaritan co- 


pies, (Deut. xxvii. 4.) the corruption, 


which they charged upon each other in 
this part of the text, he attributes to the 
Jews, though an hoſt of the moſt reſpec- 
table authorities—as he himſelf has ad- 
mitted, have aſcribed it to the Samaritans; 
and, though the motive for corrupting the 
text in queſtion (which in a doubtful 
point is of conſiderable conſequence, ) was 
much ſtronger on the ſide of the latter, 
than the former; for, upon rebuilding the 
Jeruſalem Temple, the Samaritans offered 
their afliſtance in this work, in order to 
worſhip there, in conjunction with the 

| Jews, 


E 

Jews, (Zara iv. 1,) which proved their 
_ conſciouſneſs of its ſuperior ſanctity to that 
of any other place; but, Zerubabel and the 
reſt of the Elders of Iſrael rejected their of- 
fer, becauſe they were not of the ſeed of 
Iſrael: This rejection determined them to 
give every oppoſition in their power to 
the rebuilding this temple, and, after- 
wards, to eredt one for themſelves on 
Mount Gerizim: Is it not then natural 
to ſuppoſe, that reſentment and pride 
would, under theſe circumſtances, have 
conſpired to prompt them to any artifice 
they could deviſe, for the purpoſe of giv- 
ing reſpect and authority to their newly 
erected temple, and, conſequently, to 
commit the corruption imputed to them 
—of ſubſtituting Gerizim inſtead of Ebal? 
The Jews had not the ſame temptation to 
fraud; the authority and dignity of their 
| temple, at Jeruſalem, had been long eſta- 
bliſhed and acknowledged; it was not 
only 
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only built by the direction of God himſelf, 
(1 Chron. xxii.) but conſecrated alſo by 


his divine preſence, for © the glory of the 


Lord filled the houſe;” (2 Chron. vii. 


I, 2) and, in the ſame place, where at 
firſt it was built, it was re- erected after 
the Babyloniſh Captivity, and the ſame 
facrifices and ſervice were offered up there 
as before, until the ſchiſm of Manaſſeh, 


by all the true worſhippers of God. Prid. 


Conn. part 1. b. vi. p. 421. 

Theſe particulars ſufficiently prove, that 
the Jews could have no doubt of the ſu- 
perior ſanctity of their temple to that at 
Gerizim; and cannot, therefore, be well 


ſuppoſed to have recourſe to fraud in ſup- 


2 


port of it: Accordingly, when, after the 


building of a Jewiſh temple in Egypt by 
Onias, a ſeditious tumult, (as Joſephus 
informs us,) aroſe in that country be- 


tween them and the Samaritans on the 
ſame head, and both parties appealed to 


Ptolemy 


* 103 


Ptolemy the King; he decreed, after a 
| public hearing, in favor of the Temple 
at Jeruſalem, and ordered, that the Sa- 
maritan Advocates ſhould be pb: to 
deaf 7 | 

But, Dr. Kennicott 8 that the 
Samaritans had an unfair judge in Pto- 
lemy, and alſo contends, that they did 
not corrupt the text in Deut. already 
mentioned, becauſe the Jews did not, 
at that time, attempt to convict them of 
it, when ſuch a corruption, if made by 
the Samaritans, might have been eaſily 
proved: For, © ſuppoſe it made, ſays he, 
immediately after the Gerizim Temple 
« was built, about 400 Years before 
« Chriſt; and that this conteſt happened 
« about 150 Years before Chriſt; certainly 
e the Jews had then MSS. more than 250 
“ Years old—probably, ſome wrote hun- 
« dreds of years before the building that 

* 


Joſephi Antiquit. I. 13. c. vi. 
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temple, and, therefore, very long be- 
fore the ſuppoſed corruption: And, 
had only one old Hebrew MS. been 


produced, fairly reading 592%y £bal in 
the text in queſtion, the Samaritans 
had been convicted righteouſly; but, 

ſuch authorities were produced 


not one ſuch authority was even pretend- 


ed the Jew juſt mentioned the Law, 
and talked a great deal of (what was 
nothing to the purpoſe) the ſucceſſion 


of their Prieſts and the glory of their 
Temple—whilſt the poor Samaritans 


were not ſo much as heard, but cru- 
elly put to death.“ 
Whether the account given by Joſe- 


phus will juſtify theſe remarks, let the 
reader judge from the following extract 
from it, as made by Dr. Kennicott . 
ſelf. ii. vol. p. 68. 


« Both parties appealed to Ptolemy 


& requeſting a public hearing, and agree- 
« ing, that the Advocates defeated ſhould 


« ſuffer 


1 20s] 

« ſuffer death Andronicus (the Jewiſh 
« Advocate) began his proofs from the 
„Law, and the ſucceſſion of the high- 
« prieſts, ſetting forth, how each, receiv- 
ing the honour from his father, preſided 
„over the Temple, and that all the kings 
« of Aſia had honoured the holy place of 
« the Jews with magnificent preſents; 
« whereas, no one had reſpected the 
« Temple at Gerizim, any more than if 
« jt had never been; by which, and /e- 
veral other ſimilar proofs, the king was 
« perſuaded to decree—that building the 
« Temple at Jeruſalem was authorized 
* by the Law of Moſes; and that the 
* Samaritans ſhould be put to death.” 

Here the Hiſtorian tells us, in general 
terms, that the Jewiſh Advocate began 
His proofs from the Lau, (according to 
which both parties had ſworn they would 
produce their proofs,) but, becauſe he 
has not ſtated the particulars, Dr. Ken- 
nicott infers, that no ſuch proof was 
P given, 
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given, as the corruption of the text in 


Deut. xxvii. 4. But, who can pretend 


to ſay, what particular proof was not 
given on-this occaſion ? eſpecially, as we. 
are told, that by ſeveral other fimilar 
proofs, the king was perſuaded to decree 
in favour of the Jeruſalem Temple e- 
veral other fimilar proofs ! i. e. ſimilar to 
thoſe, that had been juſt mentioned by 
the Hiſtorian, relative to the Law, as the 
fuccefſion of its Prieſts, and the place 
where it was honoured : Might not then 
Mount Eöa have been mentioned among 
theſe Similar proof, as bearing on the 
ſubjeR, and the authority of an o He- 
brew Mgpuſcript reading d Fbal in the 
Text in queſtion, have been produced by 
the Jews, and objected to by the Sama- 


ritans Ihen as well as now ?—for, ſuch a 


Manuſcript, had it been produced, muſt 
have been more than 250 years old, this 
being the interval, according to Dr. Ken- 
nicott's calculation, between the ſuppoſed 

HE: corruption 
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corruption and the preſent conteſt: But 
the Dr. adds, the poor Samaritans were 
not heard” — The Hiſtorian does not ſay 
ſo, nor does it follow that they were not 
heard, becauſe he has been filent in this 
particular he haftened to the decifion 
againſt them, for which Ptolemy could 
have had no motive but what was die- 
tated by truth and the deſire of ſuppreſ- 
fing a diſturbance in his kingdom—a diſ- 
turbance, that aroſe merely from a diſ- 
pute, in which the holineſs of Feruſalem 
was oppoſed to the holineſs of Gerixim, 
and which, therefore, from its nature, 
could have no unfair influence on the 
royal arbitration. = 

It ſhonld be remarked too, that the 
king did not rely metely on his own judg- 
ment in deciding this important cauſe; 
for, baving taken with him many friends 
to conſult with, he fat down to hear the 
Advocates plead (d e wv (aries LN 
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cates on one ſide, ſurely, but on both; 


for ſuch is the import of the words ran 
As ν⁰EUv: Why has Dr. K. ſuppreſſed this 
material paſſage in his extract? is it not, 


becauſe it clearly beſpeaks, on the ſide 
of the king, a patient hearing and an 
equitable deciſion, which it ſuited not 
his purpoſe to allow? Nor does he con- 


tent himſelf with arraigning the juſtice 


of the arbitration—he queſtions even the 
truth of the account itſelf, (and this too, 
on no better authority than that of the 
Samaritans, who ſay, that Ptolemy de- 
creed the victory to them)—concluding from 


the whole of the matter “ either that 
the merits of the cauſe, as founded 


% on the Law of Moſes, were not gone 
« into at all; or elſe, that they turned 
out ſo unfavourable to the Jews, that 


this, their own Hiſtorian, has thought 


% proper to ſuppreſs the particular men- 
« tion of them; whereas, had they been 


+ favourable, they muſt have furniſhed 


« him 


109 | 
% him with matter of the greateſt tri- 
« umph.” g 
Such is our [Author's imputation on 
the teſtimony of one of the moſt reſpec- 


table Hiſtorians of antiquity; and ſuch 


his predilection for the Samaritans—the 
poor Samaritans! as he calls them, but 
who are handed down to us, as a mean, 
mungrel race of people—ever ready to 
claim kindred with the Jews in their 


proſperity, and equally ready to diſclaim _ 


it in their adverſity: Witneſs their con- 
duct in the perſecution of Antiochus, to 
eſcape which, they not only renounced 
all connection with the Jews, but aban- 
doned the God of Ifrael, and dedicated 
their Temple to the Græcian Jupiter“ 


that very Temple of Gerizim, for whoſe 


ſanity they afterwards ſo zealouſly con- 


. tended—even to a pre-eminence over that 


at Jeruſalem: Mr. Maundrel, in his 
Journey 


* Joſeph. Antiq. I. 12. cap. 7. and 10. 1 Macab. 3. 10. 
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Journey from Aleppo to this city, made 
ſome enquiry into the grounds of that pre- 
eminence, and tells us, that he paſſed be- 
tween bal and Cerizim, upon one of which 
it was, that God commanded the chil- 
dren of Iſrael to ſet up great ſtones plaif- 
tered over, and infcribed with the body 
of their Law, and to erect an Altar 
and that © halting a little while at Na- 


* ploſe, he had. an opportunity to go 


and viſit the chief Prieſt of the Sama- 
e ritans, in order to difcourfe with him 


about this and other difficulties in the 


„ Pentateuch.” The reſult of their con- 
verſation he gives us in theſe words : 
* The Samaritan Prieſt could not ſay, 
„that any of thoſe great ftones, which 
„God directed Joſhua to ſet up, were 
„now to be ſeen in Mount Gerizim; 
„ which, were they now extant, would 
determine the queſtion clearly on his 
ä 5 
N This, 


* Maundrel's Journey: Oxford Ed, 1707. p. 61, 


55 


This, indeed, would have been a ſab- 

— flantial proof, which they never were able 
to produce—no, not even in the conteſt 
before Ptolemy, which happened above 
1850 years earlier: But a corrupt Manu- 
ſcript they had always ready, for ſuch it 
appeared to be, in the preſent inſtance, 

to the beſt critics who examined it—viz. 
Hottinger— Lightfoot— Patrick — Uſher 
 —Prideaux—Walton, and many others. 


But, with the integrity or corruption 
of texts, I did not intend to concern my- 
ſelf farther, than as they may affect the 
language or characters that record them : 
Theſe are the proper objects of my pre- 
ſent enquiry; and I humbly conceive, 
that no argument hitherto advanced, in 
favour of the Samaritan Pentateuch, will 
prove it either memorable for high anti- 
quity, in the ſenſe that Dr. K. repreſents 
it much leſs, that in its character it 
is the moſt ancient *.” Theſe are 


points 
* ii V. Diſſer. p. 305- 
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points of ſuch conſiderable conſequence 
in the preſent queſtion, as make it ne- 
ceſſary to give them a more Oy | 
diſcuſſion. © 


I have already remarked. (Part I. Page 
19, &c.) that, after the ten tribes had been 
carried into captivity, the Samaritans who 
ſucceeded them, and the few ſcattered 


Iſraelites who were left in the land, had | 


no Pentateuch or book of the Law among 


them—that the captive Prieſt, ſent to in- 


ſtruct them, probably taught from Tradi- 


tion, and not from the Law, which forbad 


that idolatry, which they pretended to 
renounce, but in which they continued 


till the arrival of Manaſſeh—ſome wor- 


ſhipping one God, and ſome another, ac- 


cording to the different Religions of the 
countries from whence they came: I have 
alſo remarked, that, if he had brought 


them a copy of the Law, it is by no 
means probable they preſerved it, through 
| | | the 


es” 


a 
Wa * 


| 28g; ] 


the long period that elapſed, before the 


old ſuperſtition of the land was reformed, 
by Manaſſeh, to the worſhip of the God of 
Iſrael: For, after this we hear no more of 
their former Idolatries of the worſhip 
of Succoth Beroth or Venus (in whoſe Tem- 
ple young virgins were obliged to proſ- 
titute themſelves once in their lives) of 
Nergal, a perpetual fire of A/b:ma, the 
hoſt of Heaven or firmament—of the Sun 
—of Moloch or Saturn, 8c. | 

Theſe circumſtances lead us naturally 
to conclude, that 'the Pentateuch they 
_ poſſeſſed, when this great reformation was 
wrought among them, was tranſcribed 
from one of Ezra's copies, which Manaſſeh 
brought with him from Jeruſalem, into 


the Samaritan character, whence it had 
its name; this concluſion, not to inſiſt 


on the interpolations of Ezra's copy being 
contained in the Samaritan, 1s confirmed 
by Hottinger's obſervation—viz.. that the 
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quently, Hottinger is ſo far right. 


variations in the' Sumaritan m From tht 


Hebrew are ſuch" as were occaſioned; in the 


wanferibing,' by the miſtake of letters: fi. 
lar in the' Hebrew, but nor at uy 
in the Samaritan'*. 

To this argument, n e d on 


the principles of the language itſelf, Dr. 


Kennieott objects for the/ following rea- 
ſons; 1 © becauſe all reaſoning at pre- 
* ſent! upon the ſimilitude of ancient 
% letters muſt he of. itfelf- undeciſive, un- 
« Jeſs) there be delivered down the exact 
forms of thoſe ancient letters f.“ To 


this J reply, that their exact forms have 
ben delivered down as I truſt appears 


rom my explanation of the Hebrew: Al 
phabet, and alſo from the high veneration 
always manifeſted by the Jews for what- 
ever. related to their Religion; conſe- 


* Exercit. Anti. Mor. p. 44, 53. 
Tü Voll Diſlec. p. 133, &c. 
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* of Un 2560 ee de 'that ſome 
60 Hebrew e ſimilar at all? uch 
« yor; and v. And, that the following 
« letters produced. as nat at all jfamilar in 
«the Samaritan,” ave very fimilari—fuch 
«. as: Nd *F — and . 
With reſpect to the former, I agree 
with him, they are not ſimilar ; but then, 
candour required, that he ſhould have pro- 
duced the other inſtances given by Hot- 
tinger of letters that are very ſimilar in 
the Hebrew—ſo much ſo indeed, that to 
the firſt glanoe of the Eye, they appear 
the fame—viz. q and - H and y—* and 
1 &c. And, as to the Samaritan letters, 
which the Dr. has ſelected as very ſimilar, 
I muſt declare, they do not appear ſo to 
me, nor will | they, I believe, to many 
others. 
22 
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But, even admitting ſome ſimilitude in 
theſe, why did not the learned Doctor 
produce the inſtances, that Hottinger has 


given, of other Samaritan letters that are not 
at all ſimilar as H yod and 'T vau— A 
reſh and FF caph? This omiſſion I can 


no other way account for, than by that 
ſtrong partiality to the Samar. Pent. which 


he has manifeſted on every occaſion. 


His 3d objection is, that Hottinger 
te has exhibited many words as corrupted 
© —when many of the very inſtances, 


thus given as corruptions, are not to 


“be found in any one Engliſh or French 
« Samar. MS. though England can boaſt 
« of ſeven, and France of four.” And | 


that © in the warmth of his zeal to enu- 


« merate a multitude of inſtances, he has 
« produced ſome confeſſedly inconclu- 


« five.” Diſſert. ii. vol. p. 135, 138. 


But, granting all this, does it not fol- 
low, that /ome of the many inſtances given 
: — 0 


1 * 1 

as corruptions are found in thoſe very 
MSS.—and that, in the multitude pro- 
duced, ſome are concluſive? Hottinger's 

point was to prove that the Samaritan 

Tranſcriber was deceived by the ſimilar 

ſhape of the Hebrew Letters; and that 

this was really the caſe will appear evi- 


dent from the following inſtances, which 


Dr. K. has not thought proper to take 
notice of among his quotations from this 
author. 
Thus, by a miſtake of the letters q and 
in Gen, vii. 19. The Hebrew word— - 
m4*n2217 haggebohim, high (mountains,) is 
in the Samaritan 123" haggebochim, bald, 
which has no connex1on with the preva- 
lence there mentioned of the overwhelm- 
ing flood. | 
Thus too, in -Bxod, xiv. 24. it is ſaid 
of God in the Heb. n waycham, he 
troubled or diſmayed (the Egyptians), but 


in | 


> — 62 ̃ w ˙ U et 


eee er 


as; a tas: (5 16a A Is. Hae 


. 
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hve? 


take in the ſame. Letters;—Yod:(5), in 


in the Samaritan M11 wayecham, that he 
warmed them, which is abſurd. 
Thus alſo, by a miſtake of the letters 
q.and „ what in Gen. xiv. 14. is ſaid of 
Abraham in the Hebrew p 22 
he armed his ſervants, or (literally) made 


them draw the ſword; is, in the three 


Samaritan copies which Hottinger exa- 
mined, read Þ7*\) avayadek—he bruiſed or 


conſumed them an interpretation, ſays 


he, that would require an Oedi pus to ap- 
ply. e 

Take another example from the letter 
wand , in Lev. vi. 10. The prieſt is 
ſaid in the Hebrew to put on MY muiddo, his 


_ garment, which the Samaritan Tranſlator 


has rendered *12 middi, my garment *, 
Wal ton takes notice of a corruption in 
the Samaritan copy, ariſing from a miſ- 


* Hottinger's Exercit. Anti-Morinianæ, p. 45. &c. 


t 1 


the Hebrew word 5 — (Bx: 
xxii. 1 r.) being written vau $4 ) in the 
Samaritan: This he informs us — 
12.) was diſeovered by William Eyres, a 
prebendiry of Ely, and communicated by 
him in a letter to Uſher: But, it is un- 
neceſſury to multiply examples of this 
ſort: The few Have ſelected are, in my 
humble opinion, ſufficient to prove that 
the Samaritan Pentateuch is but a verſion 
from the Hebrew: This is Hottinger's-in- 
ference, which he extends much farther 
in theſe decided words: Hine elucet, 
« quod: ſine omni dubio, Samaritani ex 
Judaico ſuum Pentateuchum deſcrip- 
« ſerint: id autem, ex quo quid primo 
s deſeribitur, neceſſario & antiquius eſſe 
debet, et ab erroribus emendatius. 
But, in order to weaken the force of 
this concluſion, Dr. Kennicott proceeds to 
queſtion the authority of the manuſcript 
from whine it is deduced ; with what 
candour 
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candour or conſiſtency the following par- 


ticulars will enable us to determine. 


Hottinger ſpeaks of three Samaritan co- 
pies which he compared, tria exempla- 


ria Samaritica que inſpexi legunt,” &c. 


Two of theſe, it ſeems, had a great con- 
formity with reſpect to the corruptions 
they contained; © ex illarum collatione 
vidi conflantiam utriuſque in eo quod vel 
„ non, vel ſæpiſſime male, Hebraicè et 
« ſcriberent et loquerentur;” he, there- 
fore, gives us a particular account of theſe 
in his preface, telling us, that one belong- 


ed to Golius a profeſſor of Arabic at Ley- 


den, which he read over three times, and 
the other, which he collated with it, was 
ſent by Archbiſhop Uſher to Lud. De 


Dieu; but, becauſe he was not ſo parti- 


cular with reſpect to the third copy, Dr. 


Kennicott takes no notice of it in his 


text, barely mentioning it in a note, and 
thus, in effect, reducing Hottinger's three 
copies 


„ 


copies to two— 
he has made tend evidently to derogate 


En 
—even on theſe the remarks 


from their authority, and deſtroy their cre- 
dit upon no better . than his 


own conjectures. 
That I may not be ſuſpedted o of miſres 


preſentation, I ſhall quote his own words : 


( 


It ſeems ſomewhat difficult to believe 


« that this Uſſerian manuſcript ſhould 
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vol. ii. p. 142, 143. 


really agree with the Leyden manu- 
ſcript in ſuch a variety of ſtrange cor- 
ruptions, with ſo much conffancy, unleſs 
one had been copied from the other, of 
both from the ſame faulty exemplar. 
In ſhort, if Hottinger's two copies did 
uniformly contain the many corruptions 
imputed to them, tis allowed (conti- 
nues he,) they were bad copies; but 
this by no means affects the authority 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, in gene- 

ral; becauſe there are ſo many other co- 
pies free from ſuch corrufiions.” Diff. 


9 Here 


8 1 5 a ; 1 * 1 
E 


Here the learned Doctor ſeems to for- 
get, that in his account of the controverſy 
concerning Gerizim and Ebal, the autho- 
rity of two or three verſions of the ſame 
Pentateuch, reading Gerizim inſtead of 
Ebal, were, in his opinion, ſufficient to 
oppoſe to the authority of all the He- 
brew verſions that read Ebal inſtead of 
Gerizim ; concluding (without any regard 
to the ſuperiority. of number) that no 
certain argument, or rather no argu- 
«© ment at all, can be drawn from hence 
« to fix the corruption on either ſide.” 
Diſſ. v. ii. p. 32. So that his reaſoning 
is briefly this; — three copies, imputing 
corruptions to the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
cannot affect its authority, againſt a ſu- 
perior number that are free from theſe 
corruptions ; but three copies, ſupporting 
its authority, are ſufficient to counteract a 
ſuperior number that would deſtroy it. 
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CHAP. SE j 


The Septuagint Veron made, not from 4 
Samaritan, but a Jeuſb Copy—a proof 
from Gen. iii. 19—and from Matt. v. 8. 
— Samaritan Characters — uncertainty of 
their Origin — Patmyrene Inſcriptions — 

| Coins dug up in Judes — Arguments 
drawn from them chimerical— Hebrew 
final Letters. | 


'E HE preceding remarks on Dr. Ken- 
nicott's mode of reaſoning are not meant 
to detract from whatever merit is due to 
his favourite Pentateuch, which I look 
upon as an ancient and venerable verſion 
from an Hebrew copy; but, more than 
this we are not warranted to allow: Were 
it of that hgh antiquity aſcribed to it, and 
| in its character the moſt ancient, why, it 
may be aſked, did not the Greek Inter- 

M8 preters 
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„ 
preters take their Septuagint from it? 
This celebrated tranſlation, which Dr. 
Kennicott himſelf has highly praiſed for 
the aſſiſtance it contributes © toward cor- 
i xecting errors in the preſent Hebrew 
text“ has been made—not from a Sa- 
maritan, but a Jewiſh copy, as is evident 
from ſeveral inſtances in which it differs 
from the latter—inſtances, that could only 
ariſe from letters caſily miſtaken in the 
| Hebrew, but not in the Samaritan. 
Among theſe, Geneſis ſupplies us with 
one, that is very remarkable in 3 ch. 
17 v. where we read in the Hebrew 
66 curſed-is the ground for thy ſale, but 
in the Septuagint © curſed is the ground 
« woben thou tilleft it,” —the difference evi- 
dently ariſing from a miſtake of 5 7/þ for 
XI dafeth, in the word T1292 bahabureka, 
which the Interpreters muſt have. read 


MY bahabedeka. (en yo, Nc. ] 
oo |. Should 


[ ms ] 
Should the learned reader require other 
| inſtances of this nature, I refer him to 
Hottinger's Exercitations againſt Morinus, 
P- 53, &c. to be convinced that the Sep- 


* was taken from a copy in the pre- 
ſent Hebrew character; and, as the Tranſ- 


lators lived within 150 years of the timnm 


when Ezra's canon of the Old Teſtament 
was publiſhed *, that copy muſt have 


been a genuine one— or, at leaſt, what 
they believed to be genuine, and ſurely, 


they were better judges of this matter 
than any other writers ſince their time. 
If it be ſaid, they were Jews, who would 
naturally prefer a Jewiſh to a Samaritan 
copy, even. though they believed the latter 
to be of greater excellence and antiquity ; 
I reply, that ſurely our Saviour cannot be 
ſuſpeRed of any prepoſſeſſion of this ſort ; 


his e of the good Samaritan—his 


converſation 


*. Ezra's canon is ſuppoſed to have been publihed about 


444 years before Chriſt. 
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converſation with the woman of Samatia, 
and other inſtances of the like nature, ſuf- 


ficiently exempt him from ſuch a ſuſpi- 
cion; yet he, and his Apoſtles, made uſe 


of the Septuagint, and ſometimes the He- 


brew © where the Hebrew was expreſſed 


properly in the Greek verſion, (ſays Dr. 
« Kennicott,) they uſed the words of 
« that verſion, and where that verſion ; 
« was not proper, they tranſlated for | 
e themſelves.” Differt. vol. ii. p. 347. 

But it does not appear, that our Saviour 
ever uſed the Samaritan copy of the Law, 
or even alluded to it, as he has to the 
Jewiſh, in the following paſſage recorded 
by St. Matthew (v. ch. 8. v.) & verily I ſay 
unto you, 'till Heaven and Earth paſs 
0 | rag one Jot or one Tittle—(that is 

one ſmall Letter, or curl of a Letter“, ) 


BET. ſhall 


* See Lightfoot's Horz Hebraicæ in Evan. Mat. cap, v. 


. 
“ ſhall in no wiſe paſs from the Law till 
6 all be fulfilled.” 

Though this be a proverbial expreſſion, 
intimating the permanency of the precepts 
of the Law, yet, it plainly alludes to its 
writing and letters; and as the w/e or () 
yod is the leaſt of the Hebrew letters, the 
expreſſion could have no reſpect to the 
' Samaritan copy of the Law, in which 
language it is not the leaſt letter, but 
(N) a large one. 

They, who would trace this copy {hit 
yond the time of Ezra, ſhould ſhew, why 
ſome of the hiſtorical books were not alſo 
produced in the ſame charaQter; for theſe, 
and the books of Solomon, muſt have 
been in the poſſeſſion of the ten tribes, 
when they ſeparated from the other two; 
this ſeparation having ariſen—not from 
religious but political conſiderations * : 

Why 


'The two tribes of Judah and Benjamio EE to the 
* 


t us 1 


Why t then did not the Samaritans, wheri 


they ſucceeded the ten tribes, poſſeſs 
4 themſelves of theſe books as well as of 
the Pentateuch ?—Will it be ſaid, they 


were carried off by the Iſraelites, and diſ- 


perſed with them in different parts of the 


world? Then muſt it ſeem very extraordi- 
nary, that not one of theſe books ſhould 
have ever ſince been recovered, except 
the Pentateuch alone, and even this was 
not known, nor heard of in theſe coun- 


tries, until about 200 years ago, when, 


at the ſuggeſtion of Scaliger, Archbiſhop 
Uſher, and other patrons of learning, or- 
dered copies to be ſought and purchaſed 
at Neapolis or Naploſe, and other places, 
among the Deſcendants of the Samari- 


. tans; yet, notwithſtanding the moſt dili- 


gent 


houfe of David, when the other ten revoked from Reho- 
boam, the ſon of Solomon, and choſe Jeroboam for their 
king: Hence the diviſion of the kingdom into two parts, 
known by the names. of the kingdom of Judah and Jſracl, 
which happened about 120 years after its firſt eſtabliſhmeng. 


E 329 ] 
| be found but. thaſe of the Pentateueh 
which Peter a Valle and others brought - 
with them into Europe May we not 
then fairly eonclude upon the whole, that 
before the time of Ezra, and that their 
Pextatench was taken from: one of his c- | 
pies by Manaſſeh in the manner already 
— Why the whole code was not 
taken is eaſily accounted for The ani- 
moſity that aroſe between them and the 
Jews, immediately after the return from 
the Babyloniſn Captivity— the ri valſnip 
between their places of worſhip—Gerizim 
and Jeruſalem the celebrity of the latter, 
as recorded in the Hiſtorical and Propheti- 
cal books of Scripture—and the praiſes of 
Mount Sion, fo often mentioned in the 
Pſalms.—theſe, and other oonſiderations, 
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2 *Prid. Conn. part I. b. yi. p. 417, kc. 
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reproaching their preſent ſchiſmatical and | 


former corrupt worſhip, neceſſarily pre- 
vented the adoption of ſuch books ; and, 


indeed, 'the Samaritans could not, with 


0 any degree of propriety, receive them, 


without renouncing, at the ſame time, 
their ambition and reſentment. | 
As to the characters, or letters, in which 
the Samaritan Pentateuch is written, their 
origin cannot be ſo eaſily traced; the 


Probability is, they were the ſame as thoſe 
uſed in the Syrian or Chaldean Provinces, 


from which the Cutheans and other co- 


lonies were tranſplanted into Samaria— 


that is, the old Phoenician or Canaanitiſh 
charaQers, as is generally ſuppoſed: The 


letter written by the Samaritans to Artax- 
erxes king of Perſia, as mentioned in 
Ezra, iv. 7. was written in the Syrian 


& tongue; which ſhews that they uſed 


this language above 250 years after they 
came to Samaria; but, what dialect of it 


. whether 


1 


2-whether the Aramæan, or that uſed in 
outer Syria—that of Paleſtine, or inner 
Syria — or the Nabathean uſed in the 
mountainous. parts of Aſſyria, and the 
villages of Erac or Babylonia, is uncer- 
tain; Gill ſuppoſes it to be the laſt*; 
This diverſity of dialects is a proof of the 
many changes, which the ancient Syriac 
or Chaldee has undergone — changes that 
are confirmed, both as to language and 
letters, by the celebrated Palmyrene in- 
ſeriptions - particularly thoſe publiſhed by 
Gruter, from which two Alphabetical ta- 
bles were formed by Mr. Swinton: In 
theſe tables moſt of the letters have, each, 
a variety of different forms, and many of 
them a form ſo like that of others, as ren- 

ders it difficult to diſtinguiſh them, or to 
frame any rational conjecture of their an- 
tiquity T: Mr. Swinton ſuppoſes them to 
F . 


* Diſſer. p. 1317. 


+ Philoſ, Tranſac. vol. 48. p. 693 and 740. 


be be the ancient C 
which prevailed at Tadmor and all the 
neighbouring parts of Syria, fo late as the 

firſt, ſecond, and third centuries after 


132 


Chriſt: Dr. Kennicott confiders them as 
in a fort of middle Nate between the Sa- 
maritan and the Hebrew *— $caliper as 
unknown tetters— Gruter/ ſuppeſes they 


are Arabic Cardinal Neris and Hyde 


confound them with the Pheenician; 
but, the learned Abbe Barthelemy, who 
mentions this diverfity of opinions, and 


| Who has himſelf formed more accurate 


Alphabets from the fame Palmyrene in- 
feriptions, thinks they are all in che By- 
nac or Chaldee; nous connoiſſuns (ſuys 
«* he) Falphabet Palmyrenien, et nous 
% ſavons quil eſt compoſè de vingt- deux 


4 Elémens, ainſi que Vayoit obfervë St. 


« Epiphane, dans fon Tratté contre les 
“ herésies. Le mEme auteur paroit per- 
e ſuade que la langue de Palmyre ne dif- 


„ 


* Diſſer. vol. II. p. 155. 


1 

« Feroit pas du Syriaque; & Reland, que 
<« 4 connu ce paſſage, en rapporte un au- 
« tre de Theoderet, of #1 eſt dit que 
cette langue 6toit en uſage aux envi- 
« rons de Buphrate. Ces tEmoignages 
*funis font confirmes par les Inſcriptions 

* que nous avons entre les mains, & 
> _ ſont toutes en Syriaque OU hal- 
cc deen *. 9» 

The difference Ader able between theſe 
Palmyrene characters, and the ſtill greater 
difference between Wem and the uſual 
Syriac characters, in which the verſions f 
the Old and New Teſtament are written, 
mould teach us, not to lay much ſtreſs 


in 


* Academie des Inſcriptions, tom xxvi. p. 588. 
+ "Theſe are of a fate date, having been antraduced by 
the Chriſtians of Antioch, who, in imitation of Daniel and 
Ezra, had uſed the Hebrew ſquare characters, but aſter- 
wards changed them for thoſe now in uſe, becauſe they 
would have nothing in common with the Nazarenes or Ebion- 


ites. Walton's Proleg. 13—7 
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in fayour of the origin or priority of any 


language or character whatever. 
Vet, the inſcription on certain coitis, 
ſaid to have been dug up in Judea, is the 


main argument made ufe of by Prideaux, 


Walton and others, to prove the Sama- 
ritan to be the true old Hebrew or ori- 


ginal charadter of the Eaſt: The words 


inſcribed on theſe coins are. Jeruſalem 


the holy and the Shekel of Iſrael. - The 


letters, it is preſumed, are the Samaritan; | 
and, as it cannot be ſuppoſed that the 


| Samaritans would have paid this compli- 


ment to Jeruſalem, with which they had 
nothing to do, ſince the return of the 


| Jews from captivity, it is hence inferred, 


that theſe coins muſt have been ſtruck by 
the Jews, either before the Captivity, or 
before the ſeparation of the ten tribes ; 
conſequently, that the Samaritan” letters, 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame with” thoſe on 
the coins, were the ancient Hebrew cha- 

| raQers, 


138 J 

racters, in which the books of the Old 
Teſtament were originally written. 

But, the learned are now generally 
agreed, that theſe eoins are ſpurious— 
that, admitting them to be genuine, the 
letters are not the ſame with thoſe of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, as appears from the 


plates given us of theſe coins—that, ſup- 


poſing them the ſame, nothing could 
thence be concluded in favour. of ſo re- 
mote an antiquity as they are intended to 
prove; for the oldeſt of theſe coins, as 
the dates on them ſhew, do not precede 
the ſettlement ' of the high prieſthood in 

the Aſmonean family *, which happened 
above 300 years after the return of the 
| Jews from captivity, or about 150 years 
before Chriſt. © This ſingle obſervation,” 
as the authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory 
ER, | have 


See Bayer's plates of theſe coins, the oldeſt of which 
he refers to Simon Maccabeus of the Aſmonean family. 
, * p. 62, &c. 


have remarked *, © renders all arguments 
drawn from theſe Ine ; 
« _ merical.” 
 Inferiptions of this nature, however, | 
ſetve to ſhew the variations which many. 
of the ancient oriental characters have 


undergone: Theſe variations have been 
afcribed to the diverſity of dialects, occa- 
fioned by the confuſion at Babel: neque 
« literarum figure (ſays Hermanaus 
% Hugo,) ante ceperunt eſſe diverſe 


+ quam diverſitas Idiomatum nata eſt in 


+ a Babel; nunquam enim le- 
« gimus unius alicujus lingua aut gentis 
literas fuiſſe di verſas, niſi forte capitales 
« feu initiales, medias et finales ut apud 
« Arabes; vel ſolas initiales et finales ut 


apud Hebræosz vel ſolas capitales ut apod 


« Latinos; aut certe, quando gens aliqua 
9 in alterius venit poteſtatem, a qua cum 
legibus 


Zee 16th vol. b. ii. W 
quoted, p. 652. 


e 

. 

DA NIST ET 
1 


1 

« legibus etiam literas acceperit” P. 42, 
an 2 | 

As to the five Letters here alluded to, 
which, at the end of words, aſſume ano- 
ther form in the Hebrew, and are there- 
fore called Finals, they affect not in the 
leaſt the queſtion! before us; this will ap- 
pear from the account given us by Dr. 
Kennioott of their origin and uſe. It 
« js. well known (ſays he,) that the 22 
« Hebrew Letters expreſs numbers as 
„far as 400, and that the 5 remaining 
<«< hutidreds (under one thenſand) are ex- 
« preſſed by afferent formt and, as 
s they are not in the leaſt wanted to ex- 
« ptefs words, and yet are uſed in the 
Bible, ſo may we conelude, they were 
« firſt introduced into the Bible, for the 
« purpoſe of numbers: This is the uſe 
made of them by the Jews in their own 
« writings.” Kenn. Diſſer. ii. vol. p. 
209. 
T CHAP. 


CHAP: VII. 6 


E be « 47500 abies of Letters by Ezra un- | 
founded Credulity ef St. Ferome—the 


Autograph of Maſes— not the only book 


F the Law preſerved by the Jews dur- 


ing their Captivity— Argument from Tar- 


gums anſwered—no two: fold ( Character in 


uſe among the Jews —Bruce's Argument 


in favour of the Ethiopic—does not qfect 
be Antiquity of the Hebrew—the Hebrew - 
Alphabet the original or parent Alphabet 


— ſummary of the foregoing 'arguments 
—colletively taken they demonſtrate the 
originality and purity of the Biblical He- 


brew an objettion from the points. 


Bur, objections to the preſent Hebrew 
Letters have not been confined, merely, 
to a deviation from their original form; 


another, 


1 
another, of a more general nature, has 
been alſo urged againſt their antiquity ; 
for it has been ſaid, that Ezra and his com- 
panions of the Great Synagogue, when they 
formed a canon of the ſacred books, had 
changed the old Hebrew characters for the 
Chaldean, or ſquare ones, as better known | 
to the Jews who lived ſo long at Babylon: 
Reſentment is alſo ſuppoſed to have had 
ſome ſhare in this change, as they did 
not chooſe to make uſe of the ſame cha- 
racters with the Samaritans, who had op- 
poſed the rebuilding of the Temple, and 
with whom they reſolved to have no 
future intercourſe : Hence it has been in- 
ferred, that the Samaritans have retained 
the old Hebrew characters, thus relin- 
quiſhed by Ezra, for the N ones now 

in uſe. 

In anſwer to this, it may be aſked, in 
the firſt place—how does it appear that | 
the ſquare character was the Chaldean in 
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the time of Ezra and the captivity lis 
it not much more probable, that the Sa- 
maritan was the Chaldean, (or, making 
ſome allowance for the effects of time, 
that it nearly reſembled it), inaſmueh 
as the Samaritans were à colony of the 
Chaldeans, as has been already ſhewn : 
Beſides, it deſerves conſideration, that 
Daniel the Jew was a captive at this 
time, and wrote in the ſquare character, 
if it be allowed that he wrote his own 
Prophecies, which are handed down to 
us in this character; and he it was who 
read the hand-writing on the wall that 
terrified BelthaZzar : (Dan. ch. v.) This 
writing was not in the Chaldee charae- 
ters, or thoſe uſed in Chaldea or Babylon, 
for the Chaldeans could not read them; 
but, as Daniel, who was in Babylon at 
this time, read and interpreted them, it 
is evident they muſt have been thoſe to 
which he had been accuſtomed before he 


- came 


- 


a 
came to Babylon chat is, 
ſquare character. 
This ſuppoſed change af Letters by 
 Exra has been confidently aſſerted by St. 
Jerome *, and diſproved by ſeveral of our 
ableſt Hebreans and Rabbiniſts, who have 
ſhewn it to he founded on a Tradition of 
the Jews and that (ſays Doctor Gill) 
far from being generally reeeived by 
„ them.“ Lightfaot, in his Hoare He- 
brich, has ſtated under the article wa 
sgl, on Math. v. 18. the Rabbinical ar- 
guments in ſupport af this change, and 
expoſed their weakneſs, as being built 
upon tradition; and Hottinger condemns 
the credulity of Jerome for having ſo 
caſily adopted it, in theſe words ex- 
iſtimo zgitur Hieranymum. quæcunque 
as 


* Prefat. Hieronymi de omnibus Libris Vet. Teſt.—vide 
| Hieron, opera ſtudio Monachorum Sti. Bendecti. E. Con- 
greg. Sancti Mauri. 


Tom. 1. Fol. p. 317. 
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[142 |] 
. de Samaritanorum literis tradit et libris, 
e auditione tantum, et incauta aliorum, 
« Judœorum prœſertim, a quibus non 
« rard veris admixta accepit falſa, per- 
« ſuaſione hauſiſſe, ac proinde ejus hac 
de re teſtimonia ad veritatis et antiqui- 
« tatis canonem examinanda *. 

If we would examine the matter, as 
this author has here juſtly remarked,— 
not by hearſay evidence, but the ſtandard 
of truth and antiquity, let us appeal to 
thoſe authors who are the beſt qualified, 
and the moſt likely to give us informa- 
tion on ſo remarkable a tranſaction: Of 
this deſcription are Philo and Joſephus : 
—Have they given us any information 
of a change of Letters by Ezra ?—not 
the leaſt; on the contrary, they boaſt of 
the invariableneſs of their ſacred writings, - 
and the ſtability of their Law * ;—Has 

5 Ezra 


Exercit. . Morin. de Pentateucho Samar. Se. 


G. p. 83: 
+ Philo de vita Moſis. . 2. p. 656.—Joſeph. contra 


Apion. I. 1. Sec. 8. 


* 


1 

Ezra himſelf or any of the Prophets ?— 
not the leaſt, though they relate matters 
of much leſs conſequence ls it proba · 
ble that Ezra would have attempted ſo 
great an innovation —or if he attempted 
it, he would be able to ſucceed ?—let 
theſe queſtions be anſwered by the pro- 
hibition reſpecting any alteration in their 
Law, (Deut. iv. 2;) and the guilt and 
meanneſs that muſt neceſſarily follow, 
ſhould they forſake their own ſacred cha- 
racer, to adopt that of their enemies. 

Such are the ſtrong, and, as they ap- 
pear to me, irrefragable arguments againſt 
the change of letters imputed to Ezra; 
others, however, of an oppoſite tendency, 
have been advanced, which it may be 
proper to take notice of: It has, in the 


firſt place, been aſſerted, that a long reſi- 
dence in Chaldea had ſo far precluded 
the uſe of the Hebrew Letters, that they 
wre . 2985 and ſuperſeded of 
; neceſſity 8 
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neceſſity by thoſe of Chaldea: To this 1 
reply, that the Jews, who remembered 


the firſt Temple, and wept on their re- 
turn (Ezra iti. 12.) at laying the founda- 


tion of the ſecond, could not be ſuppoſed 


to have forgotten their language or letters, 


the greater part of them having been 


only 52 years there ; bt admitting thut 


the vulgar Jews had forgotten both, the 
better ſort retained them, and not, only 


ſpoke but wrote the Hebrew aftet their 


return; for certain it is, that the Pro- 


phets Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi 
wrote it in its purity, preſerving the ſame 
Rovts, Idioms and Terminations, as are 


in the Pentateuch of Moſes; and it is 


no leſs certain, that fome of the Pſalms, 


a3 


The 70 years captivity, which Jeremiah predicted as 


the period of its duration, are to be reckoned from the 4th 


of Jehoiakim's reign, which correſponds with the rſt of 


Nebuchadnezzar's—18 years before the Temple was de- 


ſtroyed and the Jews carried into captivity, 
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[ 145 J 
as the 126th and 197th were written in 
Hebrew, after the return from the 3 
loniſſi captivity. 


It has been alſo aſſerted, that not a 


the language was forgotten, but that the 
| ſacred books themſelves had been burnt 
with the temple, and reſtored by Divine 
Inſpiration—an aſſertion, that ſcarce de- 
ſerves a ſerious anſwer, being founded on 
a paſſage in the Apocryphal book of Eſ- 
dras (2 b. xiv. 21.)—a book of very little 

authority, and, in this inſtance, clearly re- 
futed by Nehemiah, who relates (ch. viii. 
v. 2.) that Ezra read the book of the Law 
publicly before the people after their re- 
turn. 


Indeed, in the corrupt and idolatrous 
reigns of the kings of Judah, the ſacred 
books are ſuppoſed to have been much 
neglected, and, perhaps, careleſsly kept; 
at leaſt it appears that in the time of Jo- 
ſiah, Hilkiah the prieſt found, at the 

U cleanſing 
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cleanſing of the temple *, a book of the 


Law of the Lord given by Moſes, or, as it 


is in the Hebrew, by the Band. that is, 
according to Dr. Kennicott, in the hand- 
writing of Moſes. © For, (ſays he,) though 


there are fifteen places in the Old Teſ- 
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tament, which mention the words 
Law of Moſes and bo of Moſes, yet 
this one place only mentions the book of 


the Law in the hand (or by the hand) of 


Moſes; the reaſon of which ſeems to 
be, that the other places ſpeak of that 


Law #n general, but this place ſpeaks 
of one particular Manuſcript, namely the 
original. 

As to the point of age, he . « T his 
Manuſcript certainly might be the ori- 


ginal, for the moſt extended chrono- 


logy does not make the interval, from 


the 


See 2d book of Chron. _—_— 14.— 2d book of Kings, 


xxii, 8—11.—Prid, Connec. part I. b. i. p. 45. before 
Chriſt 623 years. 
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« the death of Moſes to the death of Jo- 


& fiah, 950, years an age exceeded by 


+ that of ſeveral Manuſcripts preſerved at 
« this day.” Kenn. Diſſer. vol. ii. p. 131 


— 29. 


that this was the only book of the Law 


then extant ; for every King was obliged to 
copy it on his acceſſion to the throne, and 


every civil, as well as religious regulation, 
was founded on it. Deut. xvii. 18, 19. 


Theſe conſiderations lead us to con- 


clude, that ſeveral authentic copies of the 
Law perhaps this very autograph itſelf, 
were preſerved during the Captivity: 
Daniel refers to the Law, as then exiſt- 
ing, (ch. ix. v. 11— 13.) and, if the ſa- 
cred veſſels of the temple were carefully 
preſerved at Babylon, may we not rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe, that the authentic ma- 
U 2 nuſcript 


It is highly probable then, that this was 
the very autograph, or original manuſcript 
of Moſes; but, it by no means follows, 
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nuſeri pt of the Hebrew Seri ptures was 


alſo depoſited there, and reſtored to Ze- 
rubabel, or Ezra, on their return to Jeru- 
falem? certain it is, that wherever, or 


however preſerved, Ezra produced the 


Law, and read it to the people, as I have 
already mentioned, mn their 


return. | 
But, it is argued, that the Chaldee Pa- 


raphraſes called Targums, or tranſlations of 


the Hebrew Scriptures into that language, 
are an evidence of the neceſſity of ſuch 


| 4 change of the letters, as they originated 


about this time, having been made, as is 
ſuppoſed, for the benefit of thoſe Jews, 


who had forgotten the Hebrew after the 


Captivity. 3 
To this it may be replied, ths there is 
nothing in the Scriptures themſelves to 


authorize this account of the origin or de- 


fign of theſe Targums *, except a paſſage 

in 

* The two. moſt ancient and authentic are thoſe of On-; 
kalos on the Law, and of Jonathan on the Prophets. 
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in Nehemiah, which runs literally thus: 
And they read in the book in the Law 
* of God diſtinctly, and they gave the 
ſfenſe, and cauſed them (the people) to 
« underſtand in the reading; (Nehem. 


ch. viii. v. 8.) that is, Ezra and the Le- 
vites, mentioned in the verſe immediately 
preceding, explained the difficult places of 


| Scripture, ſo as to adapt it to the under- | 


ſtanding of the common people, who ftood 


by; but not a word here indicating a 
tranſlation into Chaldee ; for the word 


wood mepboraſb, in the original, does not 


mean tranſlated, but expounded; there- 
fore, what is ſaid ſeems, merely, to refer 


to inſtruction in the Law, which was too 
carefully kept to be loſt, and too much 
revered to be forgotten. (Ex. xiii. 9—16.) 

It has been alſo argued by thoſe who 
would readily allow the ſecond place in 
point of antiquity to the Hebrew Alpha- 

bet, provided that ſome favourite one of 
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their own was honoured with the int. 


that the Jews had a twofold character, the 
one facred, in which their Law was writ- 


ten, and the other adapted to common 
purpoſes: I cannot better illuſtrate this 


notion, and the uſe that has been made 


of it, than by quoting a paſſage on the 


ſubject, from a late writer, who, in his 
Travels to diſcover the ſource of the 


Nile *, affirms, that the firſt Alphabet 


was Ethiopic, and founded on Hierogly- 
phics, and that the common Ethiopic, or 
merchants writing, was the Hebrew ſa- 
cred character, in which the copy of the 
Law was firſt written: This opinion he 
endeavours to ſupport, on the authority 


of a paſſage in the 28th chapter of Ge- 


neſis, relative to the command given by 
God to Moſes, concerning the breaſt- plate 
of judgment, in theſe words: And the 

| * ſtones 


g ; | > 
* Bruce, vol. ii. p. 59. of the Dublin 8yo, edition. 


E 


4 ſtones ſhall be with the names of the 
children of Iſrael twelve according to 
their names, /ike the engravings of a 

« fignet;” that is, ſays he, You ſhall 
not write in the way uſed till this day, 
for it leads the people into Idolatry; 

« you ſhall not type Judah by a lion, 
« Zebulon by a ſhip, Iſſachar by an aſs 
« couching between two ' burdens; but 


« inſtead of writing by pictures, you ſhall 
take the other known hand—the mer- 
« chants writing, which ſignifies ſounds, 
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“ not things; write the names Judah 
Zebulon—Iſſachar, &c. in the letters, 
« ſuch as the merchants uſe upon their 
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« ſignets.” | 
But this interpretation, which favours | 


the notion of a twofold character among 
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the Jews, however ingenious, is inadmiſ- 

ſible; for the meaning of the command, 

as Biſhop Patrick has remarked, is ob- 
viouſly this, that the letters to be written 

on | 
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on Aaron's breaſt-plate, ke the engravings 
of a fignet, ſhould be protuberant, as they 
are upon coins, or upon wax impreſſed 
with a ſeal. i 

And in the ſame manner, when God 
commands his own great name to be en- 
graven on the golden plate of the mitre, 
in theſe words, Holineſs to the Lord,” 
it is to ſhew, that Aaron was ſeparated to 
the ſervice of the Moſt High, and, there- 
fore, the letters, whatever they were, 
ſhould be diſtinct and prominent; but, in 
neither caſe does there ſeem to be the 
leaſt alluſion to any other characters, dif- 
ferent from thoſe in which the Law was 
firſt written by the finger of God. 

Our traveller's argument, then, is of no 
force to invalidate the high antiquity and 
priority of the preſent Hebrew Alphabet, 
which I have deduced from the ſignificant 
ſtructure of its letters, their names, num- 
ber and order, as preſerved in ſo many 


| __ 


parts of Scripture; and which I have alſo 
endeavoured to eſtabliſn, by anſwering 
objections, and refuting the arguments 
that have been urged in favour of the Sa- £7 
maritan, whoſe claim to a competition is | 
now generally acknowledged to be ſupe- 
rior to that of the Arabic, Ethiopic, or 
any other. | 

Its priority to the Alphabets of other 
ancient languages— as the Chaldee, Sy- 
riac, Arabic, &c. is allowed by moſt wri- 
ters who have compared them *, and 
who, from their knowledge of the ſub- 
_ jeR, were the beſt qualified to judge: In 
the Arabic Alphabet it has been ſuppoſed, 
that the ſhape of the letters was changed, 
and their order deranged, by the vanity 
of the Arabians, which prompted them 
to depart in theſe reſpes from the ori- 
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ginal, that theit own language migh . 


con ſidered as independent on any other *: 


And to the ſame principle has been attri- 
buted their addition of certain letters, 
which the Hebrew Alphabet never knew: 
One circumſtance, however, they could 
not conceal—viz. that the names of ſe- 


veral of them are evidently from the He- 


brew, as are moſt of the letters of the 
Greek Alphabet, from which the Ro- 


mans and other European nations took 


theirs. 

From theſe obſervations, collectively 
conſidered, I venture to conclude, that 
the Hebrew Alphabet is the original or 


Parent Alphabet, and that this argument, 


united with the four former, is ſufficient 
to demonſtrate not only the priority, but 
the originality of the language itſelf: for, 


if it «angie from the longevity and the 


aames 


4 Gaffarellus's unheard-of Curiol. * xi. . 6. Her- 
mannus Hugo. ch. v. p. 42. 
+ Walton's 2d Proleg. 1 2th ſec. 
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names of the Patriarchs, to have: been the 


language uſed before the Flood that it 

as been thence continued uniformly down. 
to the time of Moſes, who received the 
Law in it from God himſelf—that the 


words of it expreſs fully and forcibly the 


nature of the things ſignified—that its 


roots, however preciſe and limited in num- 


ber, are yet copious and connected in 


their meaning— and its very letters ideal 
and fignificant, then will it evidently fol- 
low, that the Hebrew, as we have it at 
this day in our Bibles, was the firſt and 
original language of mankind. 

It only remains now to be conſidered, 
whether it has deſcended to us pure and 
uncorrupted: But, if what I have already 
remarked, on the permanent nature of 
the letters, be admitted, this part of my 
ſubject will require very little trouble to 
diſcuſs. 


It is obvious from ex that the 


languages of men, who have a conſtant 
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intercourſe with foreigners, are continu- 


ally changing; the importation of new 
cuſtoms always introducing new words 


adapted to expreſs them: Hence the lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome were aug- 
mented in proportion as their intercourſe 
with other ſtates was increaſed; whereas, 
the Hebrews, whoſe religious inſtitutions 


ſecluded them, in a great meaſure, from 
» the reſt of the world, preſerved their lan- 
guage in its purity ; and, as this had been 
committed to writing before any other 
language, and a ſtandard fixed for it by 


the five books of Moſes in particular, 
which, immediately after their compoſi- 
tion, were depoſited in the ark (1 Kings, 


viii. 9. 2 Chron. v. 10.) and afterwards 
in the temple, it was, thus far, preſerved 
with the moſt vigilant care, and ſecured 
from all thoſe corrupt additions, which 


had altered and debaſed the ocher lan- * 


Suages of antiquity. 
That 


1 I 
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That it ſuffered no change in paſ- 
ſing from Moſes to Malachi — through a 
ſpace of more than a thouſand or eleven 
hundred years “, may be inferred from 
the ſimilarity of ſtile obſervable in the ſe- 
veral books of the Old Teſtament f, ex- 
cept a few that were written about the 
time of the Babyloniſh Captivity—ſuch, 
for inſtance, as the Prophecies of Ezekiel 
and Daniel, written within this period; 
and the book of Ezra, which was written 


ſoon after it: Into the books of Ezekiel 


and 


According to Dr. Kennicott, the whole canon of the 


Hebrew Bible was cloſed by Malachy, the lateſt of the | 


Jewiſh Prophets, about 50 years after Ezra's collection of 
the ſacred books, compoſed before and during his time: 
And from Moſes to Malachy, he remarks, are 1160 years 
(viz. from 1580 to 420 A. Ch.) but, according to Uſher, 


there are but 1012. See Kennic. vol. ii. of Diſſer. p. 305. 


and his General Diſſer. p. 6. 
In veteri Teſtamento tanta eſi conſtantia, tanta con- 
* yenientia in copulatione literarum & conſtructione vocum, 
< ut fere quis putare poſſet, omnes illos libros eodem tem; 
& pore, iiſdem in locis, a diverſis tamen auctoribus, eſſe 
« conſcriptos.” Leuſd. Philol, Heb. p. 166, 4to. 
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FE! Ezra, particularly, we may: perceive 


that the Chaldaic or Syriac has been in- 
troduced ; ſuch places, however, have 


been diſtinguiſhed by Biblical editors, and 


may be eaſily accounted for—ex. gr. part 


of the 4th chapter of Ezra, from the 8th 


verſe to the end—the whole 5th chapter 
—18 verſes of the 6th—and from the 
12th to the 27th verſe of the th chapter, 
are written in this diale& : and the reaſon 
is obvious; for this part of his ſubject re- 


lating chiefly to letters and decrees writ- 


ten in the Chaldee, the ſacred hiſtorian 
thought it proper to uſe the very words 
of the original, eſpecially, as it was at 
this time familiar to the Jews, who had 
lately returned from captivity &. 


The ſecond chapter of Daniel, alſo, 


from the 4th verſe to the end, and the 
ſucceeding chapters regularly to the end 


* Prid, Conn. part I. b. iii. p. 129. 
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& the 7th, are written in the ſame dialed» 


as might naturally be expected from an 


author, who had ſo long reſided in Chal- 
dea, and who treated of many Ry 


of the hiſtory of that nation. 
It is alſo remarkable, that the 11th 


verſe of the roth chapter of Feremiab is 


written in Chaldee; for, as it contains a 
profeſſion of the faith of the Jews, the 
prophet, who at the firſt of the Captivity 
held a correſpondence with them by let- 
ters, thought it neceſſary to diQate to them 
the very words they ſhould uſe to the 


Chaldeans, who would endeavour to en- 
tice them to idolatry—“ Thus ſhall ye 


hy ſay to them, The Gods that have not 


« made the heavens and the earth, they. 


„ ſhall periſh,” &c. 

The other parts of the ſacred volume 
leave no room for ſuſpecting any change, 
either as to language or letters; for ſuch 
of them as were written before the Cap- 


tivity are in 8 * a few Hgup- 
lian 
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lian worde in the Pentateuch exceptec t 
which indicate, however, the affinity of . 
both languages; as, for inſtance, Ja, 
abrec, (Gen. xli. 43.) from the Hebrew 
aN, habrec, ( Inſin. Hiph .) to “ bow the 
„knee viz.. to Joſeph :— And n- 
Mya 7: zapbnath- - Phaaneach,. the name 
given him by Pharaoh (Gen. xli. 45,) 
when he ordered th high honour to be 
paid him : The firſt of theſe names comes, 
evidently, from the Hebrew fas, !2aphan, 
to conceal; but, the origin of the latter 
is not agreed on— ſome deriving it from 
yd, pbaan, conſidered as an Arabic word *, 
which ſignifies to open; while others will 
have it to be a Coptic f, ſignifying things 
future : But, Vitringa derives it from the 
Hebrew don fhana, to behold or contem- 
plate 1: Hence, one who contemplates 
| range ſecret or occult, or, as others ex- 


preſs 


FJ. Clerici Commen. in Gen. xli. 45. 
+ Robertſon. Clavis Pent. in cundem locum. 
+ Vitrin, Obſerv. fac. I. 1. p. 73. 
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preſs it, 4 revealer ef ferrets, in alluſion 


to Joſeph's interpretation of dreams. 

From theſe, and a few other ſuch 
names mentioned by Moſes, among which 
his own has not been forgotten, the affi- 
nity of the ancient Egyptian language to 
the Hebrew has been inferred “; and, as 
the latter, ſoon after the captivity, ceaſed 
to be univerſally ſpoken, and was rather 
a written than a living language, 1t was 
not liable to change, like the languages 
of other nations, which the intereſts of 
e commeree, 


This affinity is confirmed by other inſtances, Riff more 
ftriking z for the name of the country itſelf n. Mitz- 
raim, is derived from , matzur, a ſtrong hold, or forti- 


fication ; there being no place more indebted to nature for 


fecurity than Egypt; and, it is remarkable, that from its di- 
viſion into Upper and Lower, the name is uſed in the dual 
number: The Nile too, its moſt celebrated river, is called 
bm Nachal (Gen. xv. 18. and Num. xxxiv. 5.) which, in 
Hebrew, ſignifies a fream—a torrent, or valley, through 
which a torrent runs; and, if we may credie Powp, Mela 
(I. in. e. 16.) the reputed fource of the Nile is, by the 
Ethiopians, called Muchal, which confirms this derivation : 

Vitringa remarks, that in the Phoenician and Egyptian lan- 
guages, it is called Nee Mel or Niel, whence Nuns. 
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com merce, ani the ri of arts and 
ſciences have variouſly mixed and con- 


nected with each other: Beſides, no 


grammar * having been made for the 
Hebrew for many years after Malachy, 
the laſt of the prophets who wrote in it, 
no alteration could have ſince taken 
place; for, as it is difficult to write ac- 
curately in a dead language, even with 
the help of a grammar, ſo is it a 
without one. 


Here it may, - Shins be objected, that 


the vowel points are ſubject to varia- 


tion, and have probably undergone many 
changes, before they were brought to 


their preſent ſtate of perfection; conſe- 


quently, that theſe changes muſt have 


affected 1 


* The firſt Hebrew Grammar was written, about the 
year 900, by Saadias, firnamed Gaon, i. e. illuſtrious : He 


vas maſter of the Jewiſh academy at Sora, near Babylon, 


and the firſt who tranſlated the Pentateuch into Arabic. 
Kennicott's Gen. Diſſert. p. 19. 
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affected the language itſelf, of which the 
points are a part. 

To this I reply, that the points, in 
whatever light the preſent ſtate of the 
language may place them, are yet, neither 
an original nor an efſentral part of it, and, 
therefore, any alterations that might have 
been made in them, could not affect the 
purity of the Hebrew, nor weaken the 
arguments advanced in its ſupport. 


This will appear from a due conſidera- 


tion of the principle, from which I have 
deduced, in my fifth argument, the ori- 


ginality of the Hebrew Alphabet: But, 


for the better underſtanding the applica- 
tion of this principle in the preſent caſe, 


I ſhall, firſt, briefly ſtate the different - 


opinions that have been entertained, of 
the origin and antiquity of the Hebrew 


points. 
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HEBREW VOWEL POINTS. 


C H AP. VIII. 


Different opinions on this head Pridlevuin 5 
account of their Origin and Uſe—U npoint- 
ed Copies in the Jewiſh Synagogues no 
objection to their Antiquity—they probably 
originated in or after the time of Exra— 
no deciſive proof of their exiflence till 
after the time of Chriſt —Lightfoot's in- 
conſiſtency— Argument from the Epiſtle of 


Demetrius 
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* Demetrius to Ptolemy Phladelpbus incon- 
cluſiue - the Points no Mential bart of the 


Hebrew—nor neceſſary to its true reading 
while the Language was a living one. 


T HE learned have been long divided 
in their opinions, with reſpect to the origin 
of the Hebrew points, ſome aſcribing them 
to human, and others to divine authority: 


Of the former claſs are they *, ho attri- 


bute their invention to two eminent 
Jews the one at Tiberias, called Ben 
Aſher; the other at Babylon, called Ben- 


Naphtaly, who, about the year 1047, un- 


dertook to publiſh, each of them, a cor- 


rect edition of the Hebrew Scriptures : 


But, as their diſputes were about. the 
points and accents, and the various read- 
ings, which theſe occaſtoned in the Bibles 
yy extant, it is evident, as Walton has 

obſerved, 


® Maſclef, and the H utchioſonians—yiz. Bares—Greg, 
| Sharp—Parkhurſt, &c. 


1 269 ]. 


n Froleg. 8— ſec. 1a, that they 
could not have diſagreed about a matter 


of their own invention, and, conſequently, 


that the points have been is ule before 


their time. | 
Others * of the ſame: 4 e chat 


they were invented about the year of our 
Lord goo, by the Jews of Tiberias, who 
taking, as they ſay, all the Hebrew let- 
ters as conſonants, placed the points un- 
der them, to direct the pronunciation, ae- 
cording to the true and received reading. 
A controverſy having ariſen on this 
ſubject at the Reformation, when it was 
thought neceſſary to appeal, from tradi- 


tions and tranſlations, to the original 


Scriptures, the Papiſts, with a view of 
compelling the Proteſtants to return to the 
authority of the church, patronized the 
opinion of Elias Luuius an omg quam 


1 / marian 
Ee : 


Elias Leying—Cappdllus—Wakon--Simonius, &c. 
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marian among the Jews, and the eſt hin 


called the Wee of the e in n 


tion. 5 
The Proteſta nts, on the other hand, en- 


deavoured to eſtabliſh 7 authority of the 


points, with Buxtorf at their head, who 
was a profeſſor at Baſil, and well verſed 


in the learned languages: This eminent 


grammarian, and his ſon, wrote—both of 
them in defence of the points, and in ſup- 
port of their opinion, produced ſome ca- 
baliſtical books of great antiquity as the 
book of i Babir, ſaid to have been 
written a little before our Saviour's time, 
and the book of 1Ns Zobar, about a cen- 
tury after, in which there was an e 


mention of the points *. 


Theſe were oppoſed by Cappellus, who, 
in his Punctuationis Arcanum, ſupported 
the widens of Levita, as did Walton, Si- 

maonius, 


Univ. Hiſ. 3 vol. So. p. 4. 


* 


os] 
monius, and others, who held with Cap- 
pellus, that the true reading was pre- 
ſerved, by means of the letters 1x ebevi, - 
to the times of the Jews of Tiberias, et | 
the cloſe of the 5th century. wt 
Others * have referred them to a —_—_ 
of time about--.1000 years earlier, and : 
think they were invented or revived: by 
Ezra, ſoon after the return of the Jews | 
from the Babyloniſh captivity, when they 
became neceſſary, as the Hebrew then 
became a dead languagge. 
The ſuppoſed inventors after the time 
of Ezra, are called Maſorites, and their 
work Maſera, from the Hebrew word Wn 
maſar, tradidit, becauſe, after this language. 
ceaſed to be a living one, and was to be 
learned from books only, theſe Maſorites 
| delivered down, from age to age, their 


points, pauſes and accents, and the man- 
| . 3 31 


Burt. fil. de Antiq. Punct. p. 74, Kc. 


tm 7 
= Ghote ings to be written and 

But they, who will not abi them inks 
Honour of this invention, aſſign a different 
reaſon for the name, and aſ phat have 
the Maſorites done, except tranſmitting, 
from age to age, the various readings, _ 
which they had obſerved, by comparing 
the different copies that lay before them? 
Theſe different readings are confined to 
the margin of the commonly-received co- 
py, or that which they eſteemed the moſt 


authentic, and are called wp 4eri, the 


read, to diſtinguiſh it from the word Bt 
command to read ſo or ſo; for it is not 
the imperative p, but the ſame with 
D lar, ſomething read, or with navp 
| keriab, a reading, i. e. a various reading, 
which others might make what uſe of 
they pleaſed : From theſe various read- 
ings, thus collected and handed down to 

- poſterity, 


- 
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| poſterity, y they ® „and not from the 
invention of the points, it was, that they 
obtained the name of Maſorites. 
The advocates for the dine original 
of the points ſuppoſe, and it is the com- 
mon opinion of the Jews, that the points 
and accents were delivered to Moſes on 
Mount Sinai, as to the power of pronoun» 
eing, or reading, but not as marks or 
figures in writing, and from him were 
handed down, by oral tradition, to the 
time of Ezra, who revived and added them 
to the Pentateuch; and that, therefore, 
to keep in mind this wonderful circum- 
ſtance, the Jews have always an WO 
ed copy in their ſynagogues. 
Other advocates for their high antiquity 
believe they were ab origine, and given 
by God to Adam, together with the let- 
ters; or, at leaſt, that t they were coeval 
with 


P See Dr. — his Difler, concerning the an- 
S of the Hebrew language, Ke. 


— — ——• ä3—— — 
— . 


BW: 24 
with the letters, and in uſe as ſoon as 
they: This laſt opinion is ſupported: by 
very learned writers“ — particularly by 
Dr. Robertſon, who declares againſt the 
notion of the Maſorites having been the 
inventors; from the univerſal flence- of the 
Jews, and of their hiſtorians, concerning 
ſuch a ' memorable invention from the 
diſagreement among its advocates, as to the 
time, the place, and the authors of it 
rom the accuracy with which the Jew- 
iſh writers have recorded the labours of 
their learned men, for ſeveral | centuries 
after Chriſt—particularly the rife and pro- 
greſs of both the Talmuds, without taking 
the leaſt notice of the Maſoretic invention 
of the points —a work of much greater 
importance, as ultimately affecting the 
ſacred Scriptures, and the true manner of 


reading them. 
iF Fr rom 


* Schultens's Heb, Gram. p- 50. Hottinger's Theſaurus 
Philol. p. 403.—Lightfoot, vol. 2. p. 1014.— ill, p. 2725 
&c,—Robertſon de gen. . Punc. Voc. p. loi, &c. 
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1 theſe, and other arguments, 
quoted from Buxtorf, Leuſden, &c: he 
concludes, that the Hebrew language had 
always yowel points, however their num- 
ber and figure might have varied in dif- | 
ferent ages, and proves, that the letters | 
Mi ebevi or matres lectionis, as they are 
called, were never vowels in the Hebrew 
or its dialects, as the oppoſers of the an- 
tiquity of the points have aſſerted. 
Certain it is, that many hundred words 
occur in the Bible, in which none of the 
letters 17x are to be found, and ſcarce 
any, in which ſome of the ſyllables are 
not without them: „How then,” ſays 
Dr. Prideaux, * can theſe ſupply the place 
« of vowels, and every where aſſiſt the 
« reading, ſince every where they are not 
« to be found?” _ 
: = + ih 


1 Six hundred, according to Dr. Raben. Sec his 
. Heb. Gram. p. 13. 
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The account, which this judicious 
writer gives us, of the origin, and anti- 


quity of the points, is, in ſubſtance, as 
follows: That when the diſuſe of the He- 


brew language, about the time of Ezra, 
or a little after, made it neceſſary that it 
ſhould be read occaſionally in the original, 
and interpreted in the Chaldee, the Law | 
was divided into ſections, and the ſections 
into verſes, as a direction, both to the 
reader and interpreter, when to make a 


ſtop that the like neceſſity introduced, 


about the ſame time, the vowel- points, 
accents and pauſes that no more were 


4 | | 
| at 


* Thus, the Greeks, when their language became a dead 
one, found out accents, ſpirits and ſeveral other marks, to 
«© help thoſe who were to learn it :—And fo, alſo, are there. 


in Latin ſeveral ſuch marks— as that over the (0) and (8) 


« at the end of adverbs; and the mark over the (4) ab- 
« lative tg, diſtinguiſh it from the (a) nominative, none of 
« which marks were ever uſed while theſe languages were 


« yulgarly ſpoken.” Prid. Conn. p. I. b. v. p. 357 
Ths truth of this obſervation, we have no reaſon to 


doubt: Cappellus, in his Critics Sacrf, quotes ſeveral au- 


thorities, 


my 


1 I 
at firſt uſed, than neceſſity required, and 
that, as tbree ſerved the Arabs, and five 
moſt other nations, they at firſt exceeded 
not this. number—that the augmenting 
them to the preſent number proceeded 
from the over nicety of the after Maſo- 
rites—that while confined to the Schools 
of the firf Maſorites, who only taught | 
their Scholars the true reading of the He- | 
brew Scriptures, they were not regarded | 
by their Rabbies or Doctors, which is the 
| reaſori that no mention is made of them, 
either in the Talmud, or the writings of 
Origen or Ferom; but that; ſome time af- 
ter the making of the Talmud *, ; (in what 
Aa 7 year 


thorities, to ſhew, that the Books, anciently written in 
Greek, had no marks of this kind; and adds, that he him- 
 felf ſaw, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, in the year 
1612, a Greek Teſtament without any Accents gr Spirits. 
«© Novum Teſtamentum Grzcum fine ullis Accentuum & 


8 — efefynn” 
Crit. Sac. * 6. P. 397, 8 


* The Talmud of Jeruſalem, ſuppoſed to have iP 


| Lihiſhed about the year 230 or 300, or that of Babylon, 
: 8 Which 


JI 


\ 
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year or age is uncertain,) the PrnfFuation 
'of the Maſorites, having been judged, by 
the Jewiſh Doctors, to be as uſeful and 
neceſſary a way for preſerving the Tradi- 
tionary Readings of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, as the Miſia and Cemara for pre- 
ſerving the Traditionary Rites and Doc- 
trines of their Religion, was taken into 
their Divinity Schools; and that ever 
ſince, the Points have been held by the 
Jews of the ſame authority for reading, 
as the Mi/na * and Gemara for inteſpret- 
mg, and even as unalterable as the Let- 
ters themſelves, for they reckon both of 
Divine original—only with this difference, 
that the Letters are written by the holy 
| penmen 


which was publiſhed about the year 500. Theſe Talmuds 
are compilations of the Traditions of the Jewiſh Church, 
founded on a preſumption, that Moſes, beſides the written 
book of the Law, had received from God, and delivered 
to Joſhua, many obligations by oral conveyance only. 

* The Miſena is the Text of the Talmud, and the Ge- 


mara, the ſupplement or comment on it. 


6 


19990 


penmen themſelves, but the Readings, 
as now marked, were delivered down from 
them traditionally by that Profeſſion of 
men, who were hence called Maſorites, 
and who probably continued, from the 


time of Ezra, to that of Ben-Aſher and 
Ben-Nephtaly already mentioned *. 


A copy of the law in the Jewiſh Syna- 


gogues, being without points, has been 
urged, as an argument, againſt ſo high 


an antiquity; but the chief reaſon aſſign- 


ed for ſuch copies, is ſuppoſed to be this, 
that none but learned men, or, ſuch as 
are well verſed in the Hebrew Language, 


ſhould be admitted readers in theſe ſacred | 


aſſemblies; for, if the copy was. pointed, 
any ordinary perſon might read it—how- 
ever, in other reſpeQs, illiterate and un- 


qualified: It has been further ſaid, that 
en copies admit various ſenſes, and 


* . are, 


* 


* Prid. Conn. P. 1. B. 5. P. 359. 


N 


T ˙ 5 
are, therefore, more favourable to the 
views of the cabaliſts and others, who i in- 
terpret the Scriptures in the way of Al- 
legory, than pointed copies, which deter- 
mine the words to a ſingle meaning: A 
third reaſon aſſigned for ſuch copies is, 
that they may be memorials of the aral 
Tradition of the points, from the times 
of Moſes to Ezra, who is ſuppoſed by 
the Jews-to have written and added them 
to the Pentateuch, as already mentioned, 
0.2378) 

As to the Antiquity of the Accents, it 
is unneceflary to make any particular ob- 
ſervation, after what has been ſaid of the 
Points : For, of both it has been remark- 
ed, that there is uo Syllable without a Point, 
and no word without an Accent. And, as 
the Points are often changed, according 
to the poſition of the Accents, there muſt 
be a natural analogy, and connexion be- 


tween 


8 } 
tween them, and, conſequently, one muſt 
be as early as the other. $3, th 
Buch are the different opinions enter- 
tained of this part of our preſent Bibli- 
cal Hebrew—opinions, that leave the ori- 
gin of the points, almoſt, in the ſame ob- 


ſecurity with which that of the Letters is 


involved: Their uſe,—nay, the neceſſity 


of uſing them, in the preſent tate of the 


Language, I freely admit; and though I 


believe, they originated in the time of 


Ezra, or ſoon after, yet I know not any 
circumſtance, that peremptorily proves their 
exiſtence prior to the time of | Chriſt ;— 
nay, I believe, it would be difficult to 
prove, that they were known, even in 
his time: Doctor Lightfoot, indeed, as an 
intimation to the contrary, has remarked 
that „our Saviour, in his word of one 
„ 15e, and one ſmall v,, not periſh- 
« ing from the Law, ſeems to allude to 
ce the leaſt of the letters Jod, and the leaſt 
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« yowel and Accent.” But egi does 
not mean a vowel-point here, but the 
little head; or curl of a letter, that dif 
tinguiſhes it from another of a ſimilar 
ſhape—as the 7 from 5—y from 3, &c. 
at leaſt, the Doctor has himſelf given this 
explanation of it, in his Hebrew and Tal- 
mudical Exercitations upon St. Matthew, 
where, under the Article i egal, he 
expreſsly ſays, that it ſeems to denote 


e the little heads, or daſhes of Letters, 


ia whereby the difference is made between 
« Letters of a form almoſt alike *.” 

Another paſſage has alſo been quoted 
from the Epiſtle of Demetrius to Ptolemy 
Philadelþhus, concerning the famous Alex- 
andrian Library, to prove the exiſtence. 


- of the vowel-points at this period: In 
this Epiſtle, preſerved by Euſebius *, he 


oy 


* Lightfoot's Works, * I. v. p. 1014. and 5 
138. D ; NEE 
. + Prepar, — l. 8. c. iii. P. 351. 


| "Eq 
ſays, there remained ſtill to be got, with 
a few others, the Books of the Jewiſh 
Law, contained or written in Hebrew 
| Letters, and gwen, by which DoQtor Gill 
underſtands the vowel points, and aſks - 
(Differ. P. 246.) what elſe can be un- 
derſtood by qwm as diſtinguiſhed from 
Letters? But the learned Doctor appears 
to me to have miſtaken the meaning of 
the word, in this place, as does Vigerus, 
in his Latin Tranſlation, which runs thus; 
« deſiderantur tamen cum paucis aliis, 
« Judaice Legis volumina, quod He- 
« braicis ea literis ac vocibut icontinen- 
« tur.” Now, the latter ſentence is thus 
expreſſed in the original, ruyxave Y 
EPęaixoig cur. *, Seiya AEYOpPEvR, where 
we may obſerve, that @ww is in the ſin- 
gular number, and -H in the plural; 
the meaning, therefore, 1s evidently this, 
for they are contained (intimating the : 
difficulty of getting them) in the Hebrew 
= Characters 


4 r 


N 
| 
2 


* 


. 
Characters and Language: | Had it, indeed, 


been canis in the plural number, like 
Yeaupear:, with which it is connected, I 
ſhould think the argu ment drawn from this 


paſſage would be unanſwerable, and would 
prove the exiſtence of the Hebrew points, 
in the time of Ptolemy, i. e. about 300 
years before Chriſt. LEE 
However, it is of no great conſequence 
to know, at what particular time they 


were invented, if it appear, that they 


are not coeval with the Letters, nor, con- 


ſequently, an eſſential part of the He- 


brew Scriptures: This I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to demonſtrate on the very ſame 
principle from which I have deduced the 


originality of the Alphabet. 


I have already remarked, that every 
letter, in its firſt formation, had a proper 
and. ſignificant name, and, conſequently, 
a diſtinct meaning; and, as ſuch names 


were choſen as could beſt imprint the 


ſhape 


* 


„ 
ſhape of each letter on the memory, from the 
feſemblance it bore to the thing by which 
it was denominated, the proper ſound 


could not be forgotten, nor, in its con- 
nexion with other letters, be miſtaken, 


while the language was a living one— 


eſpecially by thoſe who had learned it 
from their infancy : Hence, one or more 
of the Hebrew letters might form as diſ- 
tinct a ſyllable at firſt, as they do no- 
with the aid of the vowel points: Spiritus 
intus alit—that vital principle, to which 
the poet aſcribes ſo much power, applies 
alſo to theſe letters, and accounts for their 
peculiar efficacy in this reſpect; accord- 
ingly, grammarians have very properly 
divided them— not into conſonants and 
vowels, but into radicals and ſerviles, and 
agreeably to their formation by the or- 
gans of ſpeech: The ſerviles, indeed, 
have a ſofter pronunciation than the ra- 
dicals—particularly the letters nx ehevr, 

B b which 
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which ſome regard as the original vowels 
of the language; but, it ſhould be re- 
membered, there are a multitude of words, 
in which none of them occur, as 127 227 
1 pn, &c. Theſe it would be impoſ- 
ſible to articulate, were the letters to be 
conſidered as mere conſonants, like thoſe 
of other languages“: But the principle I 
have mentioned, relative to the original 
ſignification of each, and to uſage, while 
the language was a living one, ſufficiently 
accounts for the true reading—not as de- 
termined by vowel-pronunciation, but 
propriety and ſenſe: * It is this,” ſays 
Dr. 1 f. 6 which makes the Hebrew 
8 5 ſtand 


> The truth of this remark may ihe more readily —_— 
if we conſider, for inſtance, how difficult, if not impoſlible, 
it is for us, to pronounce ſeveral of the German names, which 
we frequently meet with, from the number of conſonants 
they contain, without more than, perhaps, a ſingle interven- 
ing vowel to ſoften their aſperity: Yet, they, who ſpeak that 
language as their mother-tongue, 224 no difficulty in the 
pronunciation of ſuch names. 
+ Prefacg to his Hebrew Grammar, p. 28, 


167 1 5 
* ſtand diſtinguiſhed from every other 
* language in the world, and affords a 1 
0 ſelf- evident proof, that Moſes, the pro- 
phets and ſcribes wrote, not from tra- 
« dition and common pronunciation, but 
by divine direction, which alone could 
% preſerve the Hebrew, notwithſtanding 
« ſome few Chaldaiſms, various readings, - 
and apparent irregularities, ſo amaz- 
« ingly pure and uniform, from the time 
of Adam down to that of Malachy, 
„ amidſt the confuſion of tongues, the 
difference of dialects, and a ſeventy 

« years captivity.” 1 

Thus have I endeavoured to prove, 
from the Biſtory, nature and principles of 
the Hebrew language, and particularly its 
Alphabet, that it has unqueſtionable 
claims to originality and purity : And, as 
the connexion between the matter of the 
Hebrew Scriptures and the language that 
conveys it, is intimate, if 5 eſſential, 
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the authenticity of the latter muſt ha ve 
conſiderable weight in eſtabliſhing the 
authenticity of the former, and, conſe- 
quently, in ſupporting the cauſe of Re- 
velation and Religion. OP 


CHAP. 


CHAP. K. 


Application of the whale to the leading 
Principle of Pani s Age of . = 
 Conclufion, 5 | 5 


A Writer of the preſent times, who has 
lately diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by an attack 
on the Religion, as he had before, on the 
Civil Goyernment of his Country, has, 
however, preſumed to aſſert, that Hu- 
man language, whether in ſpeech or in 
« print, cannot be the yehicle of the 
„Word of God.” This propoſition he 
founds on © the want of an univerſal 
« language—the mutability of language 
_« —the errors to which tranſlations are 

e ſubjea—the poſſibility of totally ſup- 
« preſſing ſuch a word—the probability 
5 « of 


9% 
ce of altering it, or of fabricating the 
« whole, and impoſing it on the world &.“ 

But the weakneſs of this foundation, 
on which he has reared his Deiſtical Syſ⸗ 
tem, called the Age of Reaſon, for the 
purpoſe of overthrowing both the Old and 
New Teſtament, will ſoon n on ap- 
plying the principles of the foregoing 
Eſſay: For human language, having been 
the gift of God to man, muſt be adequate 
to the end for which he gave it; conſe- 
quently, it muſt be the proper means of | 
communication from him to man, as it is, 
from one man to another: The want of 
univerſality is no objection in this caſe 
it is nugatory, if the original language, in 
which the Word of God was revealed to 
us, be ſtill in being; for though this lan- 
guage ceaſed at the Confuſion to be uni- 
hav word ſpoken, for thoſe wiſe reaſons 
= which 


— 


»Pulne's Age of Reaſon, p. 16—55. 
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which a good and merciful God ſaw ne- 
ceſſary in the then ſtate of the world, yet 
its authenticity is not diminiſhed on that A 
account; the books of the Law were writ- 1 
ten in it, under the ſame Divine agency, bl 
that firſt enabled Adam to ſpeak it—they 
| were preſerved in the ark - they were pre- 
ſerved in the temple—they were received = 
and revered by all orders of the people, as | Fi 
of Divine origin—they were, with other I 
books of Scripture extant in the time of 
Ezra, formed into a regular and authentic — 
canon, from which verſions were after- 
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wards made into the Greek—Syriac and 
other languages of antiquity: To reject 
theſe, becauſe none of the languages, in 
which they are conveyed to us, is an uni- 
verſal one, would be as unreaſonable as 
to reject the Memorables of Xenophon, 
or the moral Precepts of Cicero, becauſe 
the languages, in which they are written, 
are not diſtinguiſhed by univerſality. 
e Not 
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[ 192] 
Nor leſs unreaſonable is the objection 
of mutability, to which languages ate lia- 
ble: What eritio in claflical learning ever 
rejected the writings of an eminent Greek 
or Latin author, on account of the alter- 
ations theſe languages have undergone ? 
Are the Iliad and Æneid held in leſs eſti- 
mation on this account, of, becauſe tlie 
characters, in which they are now printed, 
differ from thoſe in which they were firſt 
written? perhaps, Mr. Paine expects, that 
the autographs or original Manuſcripts of 
the ſeveral books of the Old and New 
Teſtament fhould have been preſerved, as 
proofs of their authenticity : Since the in- 
vention of printing autographs are uſeleſs, 
and to expect their preſervation until that 
period, would be to/ expect the interpofi- 
tion of a miracle; a thouſand years is con- 
ſidered as a great age for a Manuſcript, 
and, perhaps, the oldeſt, that can be pro- 
duced, is not prior to the ſixth century. 
: * 


[ 193 | 


Be this as it may, the mutability of 
other languages applies not to the He- 
brew, which has invariably preſerved the 
characteriſtics of originality—eſpecially in, 
its letters, which are, in a peculiar man- 
ner, calculated for durability *: This 1 
have already proved, and have only to. 
add, that the art of exprefling ſounds by. 
ſuch characters, and the varied oombina- 

% tion 


= 


have already remarked, that the names of the Alpha- 
betic letters are not arbitrary in the Hebrew, but Ggnificant : 
The fame may be faid of the names of many other thingg— 
as of animals, for inſtance, which have an imitative con- 
nexion of vocal ſounds: Thus M (gur) which ſignifies a 
favage whelp, is expreflive of the growling of a beaſt of prey. 
5 (gimel) a camel ( org) a flag, have, each, a reſem- 
blance to the ſound or voice of the animal named: Dy 
(iber) a. ſparrow—xP (quera) a purtridęe— m (tur) 
a turtle, have, each, a reſemblance to the chirping, call or 
voice of theſe birds reſpectively; and ſo of others. Are not 
| * inſtances criterions of originality? ? 
. <die 6 Hhg Rs 
in which God himſelf has been graciouſly pleaſed to aſſiſt 
the firſt Pair in the eftabliſhment of language, ſee a long and 
learned Note in a book entitled © Conjefural Obſervations on 
<« the Origin and Progreſs of Alphabetic Writing,” p. 56, &c. 
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tion of a very few of them, to expreſs 
words infinite in number, ſrems to be 
« ſuch knowledge as was too wonderful 


e attain unto it.” 
From the mutabili ity of OED bee” us 
now paſs to the errors of tran/lations, and 


try, , whether this objeQioh to the credi- 
bility of the Holy Scriptures be better 


founded than the former. 7 
Soon after the canon of the Old Teſta- 


ment was ſettled by Ezra, Nehemiah and 


others of the great ſynagogue, which hap- 


pened about 400 years before Chriſt, the 


Samaritan verſion of the Pentateuch was 
made, in the manner already mentioned, 
and, about 120 years after, or 280 be- 
fore Chrift, the Greek verſion, calted the 
Septuagint, was alſo made: Then followed 
the Syriac, ſuppoſed to have been written 


about the end of the firſt century—The 


old Folic next, for the uſe of the Latins, 


/ 


a} 


ſoon after their converſion to Chriſtianity 
ad that celebrated edition of it, cor- 


| rected and publiſhed by St, Jerome in the 
latter part of the fourth century, and 
known under the name of the Pulgate— | 
not to mention the Arabic, and all the 
verſions of a later date *. | | 
Ihe different means, by which it has X 
thus pleaſed the Almighty, to protect 
from time to time his Revelations to man, 
are ſtrengthened by athers of a collateral 
nature—1, by parallel paſſages in the 
Hebrew text itſelf—adly, by the Chaldee 
paraphraſes—gdly, the quotations in the 
New Teſtament—4thly, thoſe made by 
Philo, Joſephus, and other Jews, or by 
the Greek and Latin Fathers, down to the 
tenth century, at which time, truc Theo- 
| Ce bey, 


we reader, who wiſhes for particular information on | 

theſe latter verſions, may conſult the 2d volume of Marſh's 
Tranſlation of Michaelis's Introduction to the New Teſta+ 
ment, and Biſhop (now Primate ) Newcome's * 


View of the A ation: 


1956 ] 
logy, that had long been buried in the 


ing ages, began to revive, and turned 
men's attention from Tradition to Scrip- 
ture from the Talmud to the Bible *: 


Thus did the ancient verſions of the Holy | 
Scriptures, and their collateral ſecurities, 


obviate in a great degree the injuries of 
time, and render autographical exiſtence 
leſs neceſſary to their authenticity, than to 
that of any other writings in the world ; 

for the authenticity of a book depends 
not on the preſervation of its original Ma- 
nuſcript—eſpecially, if during the life of 
the author, it has been made known and 


publiſhed : This was the caſe with reſpect 
to the books of the New Teſtament as 
well as the Old; during the lives of the 


Apoſtles their writings were circulated, 
copies of them were afterwards multiplied, 
| | | "ane" 


5% * - * a 


* Buxtorf de abbrev. Heb. p. 294. 
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„„ Ln 1 
and collected into a ſingle volume, and, 


laſtly, various readings examined and com- 


= Obvious are the advantages deri ved 


from theſe various ſources of information, 
in rectifying errors, and reſtoring the true 


ſenſe of the original - advantages, that no 
other writings of antiquity can boaſt of: 


We do not, however, pretend that out 


tranſlations of the holy Scriptures are free 
from errors and defects, but we deny, 
that theſe are of ſuch conſequence as to 


injure either Faith or Practice Doctrine 
or Duty. They argue, indeed, the frailty 


of man—not any want of wiſdom or good- 
neſs in God, who has given us ſufficient 
means of knowing his will, in the ordi- 
nary way of communication from one 


perſon to another : Ignorance or preſump- 
tion may indeed think otherwiſe, and ex- 
pect that God ſhould perpetually work 
miracles for our information : Such ſeems 
i * 
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to be Mr. Paine's reaſoning on this ſab= - 
je, who, for an error in tranflating, or 
a corruption in copying, would reject he 


whole : On this principle, the. beſt per- 


formances of antiquity would fail, when- 


ever a faulty edition or tranſlation of them 


came forth into the world— they would 
fink in © the poſſibility of ſuppreſſing 
« ſuch a word, or the probability of alter- 
« ing it;“ ſuch poſſibilities, and probabili- 
ties, are, ſu rely, no reaſon for ſuppoſing a 
fabrication of the whole : This would be 


an extraordinary mode of reaſoning in- 
" deed—it would be, as Dr. Johnſon has 


expreſſed it, to © reaſon poſſihilities into 


. * end nee into cer- 


“ tainties.“ : 
From the objeQions hs Mr. Paine 


has thus idly Rated to human language, 


as the vehicle of the word of God, he 
proceeds to infer, that this word cannot 


exiſt in n or in print, but in the 
creation 


ahem 


1 0 1 


Sete betioks; «. This,” ſays he, * is 
the real and everexifiitix word of God, 
* in which we cannot be deceived; it 
"7 procla roclaimeth his power—it 1 demonſtrates © 
his wiſdom—it manifeſts his; n a0eſ 
and beneficence . 
Great and glorious, Cotely; is the crea- 


_ webehold! and clearly to an enlight- 


ened mind does it manifeſt theſe. attri- 
butes of God! But, without a more diſ- 


tinct and authoritative Interpreter, the vi- 


fible creation does not manifeſt them it 
did not manifeſt them to the Pagans of 
the ancient, nor does it to the Pagans of 
the modern world: Of this, the multipli- 
city of their Gods, and the different prin- 
ciples and paſſions aſcribed to them, are a 
ſufficient proof: When Mr. Paine, there- 
fore, aſſerts, that language is incapable 
of being uſed as the means of un- 
_ < changeable and uniform information,” 
it may be aſked, Is creation the means of 


- [2 
ſuch 


F 
1 
a: 
| 
' 
3 
9 
2 
4 3 


* 


| 1 200 7 
l þ 4 [ ST ſuch information? If it be, whence * 
il | {| _ diverſity of opinions in the Pagan world, 
1 with reſpect to the Divine nature and at- 
i 5 tributes “; and, whence thoſe abſurd rites 
* and ceremonies, which enlightened reaſon 


reprobates and condemns ? Whence the 

declared doubts and difficulties of the 5 

moſt celebrated philoſopher of all anti- 8 

quity, with reſpect to Prayer in paxticu- | 
lar? and, whence the neceſſity he ac- 
knowledged for ſome Divine Laſcructor on 
this head ? ſach an inſtructor it has pleaſed 
the Almighty to ſend down to us to 
give us juſt ideas of that providential care 

and goodneſs which the creation alone 
could never give, and of the conduct, 
which, 

It is well known, that the ſages of antiquity were di- 
vided in their ſentiments in this reſpect, ſome denying the 
omni ſcience, others the preſcience, and others the providence 
of the Divine Being: — even one of their philoſophic ſects 
 Imagined-him corporeal and ſubject to all the vices and cor- 


ruptions of human nature, while others held that the gods 
were all ſubject to a blind and irreſiſtable fare. See Cicero's 


Academic Queflione—and de naturà Deorum. 


L 


which, on our part, is moſt es to 
him. 


 ligious dutier confift in doing juſtice, loving 
mercy, and endeavouring to make our fellow- 

creatures happy ; and I ſhall not queſtion 
the ſincerity either of his belief or praftice 
in theſe reſpects; but I afk, whence did 
he derive them? whence his knowledge 
of the nature and obligations of theſe, 


and other moral and religious duties? the- 


Creation does not intuitively im preſs them 


on the mind; elſe, why is not their evi- 


dence uniform and univerſal ? were it ſo, 


it would be contrary to experience and 


analogy in all other inſtances: ' A know- 


ledge of Natural Philoſophy, of Natural 


Hiſtory, or of any other uſeful ſcience, 


cannot be attained without attentive care, ' 


| and, ſeldom, without laborious ſtudy : As 
well might Mr. Paine ſay, he could cir- 


cu navigate the Earth without the aid ; 
D = „55 


Mr. Paine profeſſes to believe, that re- 
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of a compaſs, as that he could acquire 


juſt notions of God, and the duties of re- 
ligion, without the aid of Revelation di- 
rect or derivative : If he has not read the 
Scriptures, he has read books into which 
their ſpirit has been transfuſed—he has 


read them partially at leaſt, of which his 


remarks and references, however ill- found- 


ed “, are a ſufficient proof: To this cauſe, 


or in other words, to the education he has 
received in a Chriſtian country, does he 
owe whatever is true in his reaſoning on 


| the word of God; what is falſe he owes 


to his own ignorance and preſumption : 
Hence the following rant, in which he 
has thought proper to indulge himſelf; 


elt is only in Creation that all our ideas 
% and conceptions of a word of God can 


we unite ; z 


* He refers, for inſtance, to the 19th Platm, as a true 
Deiſtical compoſition, which takes the book of Creation as 
the word of God, without referring to any other book : It is 
only neceſſary to read the 7th and Sth verſes of this pſalm, 
for a refutation. a 

} 


0 as; 7 | 


unite ; the Creation ſpeaketh an uni- 


verſal language, independently on hu- 
man ſpeech or human language, multi- 
plied and various as they be; it is an 


ever-exiſting original, which every man 


can read; it cannot be forged it can- 


not be counterfeited—it cannot be loſt 
—t cannot be altered—it cannot be 


ſuppreſſed; it does not depend on the 


will of man, whether it ſhall be pub- 


liſhed or not; it publiſhes itſelf from 
one end of the earth to the other; it 


preaches to all nations and to all worlds; 
and this word of God fen to man 


'S S Lea 


of God . 


That the werd of God does reveal 1 


we admit, but it is the word of God, as 
contained not in the Creation wwe behold, 


but in the Holy Seriptures which we read: 


Age of Reaſon, p. 23, 24. 
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55 is here: we are informed, that it js © « the : 


Lord of all power who made the earth 


e and created man upon it Who ſtretch- 


et 


12 


46 


te 


cc 


ee 
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cc 


cc 


ed out the Heavens and commanded all 


their hoſts—who meaſured the waters 
in the hollow of his hands, and meted 
out the Heavens with a ſpan who 
weighed the mountains in ſcales and 
the hills in a balance: — Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever 


thou hadſt med the earth and the 


world - even from everlaſting to ever- 
laſting thou art Gd“! 
Such is the language the 1555 intel- 


ligible, though ſublime language of the 


Bible—a language which every one may 
read, who can read—which has not beer 
 forged—which has not been counter feited 
— which has not, with reſpeQ to any 
thing of importance, been altered la, nor 
ſauppreſſed which publiſhes to all nations 
—not only the wiſdom and omnipotence, 


e hes : but 


1 * | 


but alſo the goodneſs of f that Divine Rein 
upon whom tbe eyes of all wait, and who 
gives them their meat in due ſeaſon=—who 
openeth Bis hand, and filleth all things liu- 
ing with plenteouſneſs. | 

The inference from this is obvious, that 
we love one another,” for God is 
love, who © maketh his ſun to rife on 
„the evil and on the good, and ſendeth 
* rain on the juſt and the unjuſt; 
yet, who will reward every man according 
10 hit works: Hence the true Chriſtian's 
confidence and conſolation—his fortitude 
in danger, and his reſignation in calamity: - 
He takes the ruth of the Lord for his 
field and buckler, therefore, he is not 
afraid for the terror by night, nor for 
the arrow that flieth by day for the 
e peſtilenee that walketh in darkneſs— 
nor the deſtruction that waſteth at 

< noon day *. Does the Creation uus le- 


Palm xci. of the Bible · verſon. 
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bold ſprak a language like this! does it 


reveal to man, under ſuch circumſtances, 
all that is neceſſary for man to know ?—If 


not, let the unbeliever tremble; or, at 
leaft, let him learn to reſpect the Holy 


Scriptures, from which ſuch advantages 7 
are derived; for, whatever he may aſſert, 
or inſinuate to the contrary, © verily there 
« is a reward for the righteous—doubt- 


« leſs there is a God that MEL __ 


« earth.” 

But it is not my deſign to parks the 
arguments of Mr. Paine beyond the limits 
which I have preſcribed to myſelf in this 
Eſſay : Whether Human Language, the 
gift of God; or the Creation at large, the 


work of his hands, be the proper vebicle 
of his word? was a queſtion which 1 


thought merited' particular conſideration, 
from the artful manner in which the ad- 
verſary has ſtated it, and the dangerous 
conſequences he has thence deduced 

e againſt 


f = E: 207 1 55 
againſt the exiſtence of all Scriptural HR 
velation : If it be ſaid, that I have dwelt | 
longer in the diſcuſſion than the nature 
pf the queſtion ſeems to require, I anſwer 
in the words of a periodical writer on a 
ſimilar occaſion, that my excuſe muſt 
be ſought in the importance of the fub=  * 
4 fot, and the celebrity of the man *. 


. See Monthly Review for Sept. 1794, p. 82. 
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VOCABULARY, 


Referred to in Part I. Page 46. 


JN agar, to gather: Hence the Greek ange, Latin 
a” | 
by ohel, a Tem or "Thberndchs—Gr. avnn— Latin 

3 hall. | 
I arab, kim rob or ſpoil: tbe doke 
or Arabs, the people ſo called: Theſe are the 


| duforidunts of Tenth, of wha it was prophe- 
Cied, that his hand would be againft eyery man, 
| nnn | 

Eez N17 


| For the juſneſs of this, and the following derivations, I have prin- 

- cipally conſulted Parkiurf's Hebrew and Englith Lexicon, Plantavit's 

Theſaurus Synonymicus, and Leig#'s Critica Sacra: Many other deri- 

| vatives might be alſo adduced from the ſame authors—particularly Park- 
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Nun * to come or go: Gr. Cav and Cane, 
50 babel or 5252 balbel, to ſpeak confuſedly: Lat: 

balbus—Eng. babble—French babiller. | 

$3 gab, a bunch on the back—an eminence—Lat. 


| gibbus : Hence Eng. gibbous. 
n gabar, to be poverful : Gr. . gu- 
Berno Eng. govern. | 
155) galam, to roll together: Lat, 8 
5% amal, a camel: This name has paſſed, not only 
into all the Eaſtern, but into the Weſtern lan- 
guages: Thus in Arabic, it is gemal— Chaldee, 
 gamal—Gr. xaprne Lat. camelus. | 
N dur, to live or paſs one's life in a place: Lat. 
duro Eng. endure. ä 
9 dakar, to ſtab.— Eng. dagger, and (by a tranſpo- 
ſition of the letters) the Scotch dib. 
in hoda, from ry yada, to celebrate: Gr. 300 
Lat. oda—Eng. ode. 
a en ee out: Lat. 5 
Eng. howvl. | 
nen Ballaluiab, from 551 hillel and dy FRY to praiſe 
God: Hence the ancient Greek acclamation, 
Aw In in honour of Apollo, i. e. the light. 
18 hen, and mn Kane, to bebold — Greek & vn — 
| Lat. en | 
W chargſh or MN charat, to engrave: Gr. xagacc = 
Lat. charta—Eng, character. | | 


21 th =» 


1 23 1 


5 225 eee | 


Eng. tubercle. 


NOD famee, wo be polluted — Eag cons 


minate. 
8 vqin, the liquor called in Gr. %g—Lat. vinum— 
Eng. wine Fr. vin. 
yn yada, to perceive : Gr. 4. —La. vidio Eng. 
Aa. 
NH yara, to fear, to reverence: : Gr. Togo; 
* yatar, to leave a reſidue, to be redundant: Lat. 
ttero-iterum. 5 
Y Lava, to burn— r. zaiv, x«vovw—Eng. cauſtic. 
Y celina: Lat. calumnia—Eng. calumny. 

D caſa, to cover : Lat. caſa, a cottage—Eng. caſe. 
D) O9 <«tboneth, a garment : Gr. x/lw— Lat. tunica. | 
I lachat, to lap, or take in with the tongue—Gr. 

auxe—Eng. lick. a f 
Db laat, to hide or cover: Gr. — lates 
Eng. lot. 
f In> laak, a meſſenger : Lat. 8 las. 

295 laag, to mock—Eng. laugh. 

di um, 2 blemiſh : Gr. popes Lat. Momus. 

D macha, to deſtroy : Gr, paxepapaxy. = 

TD mana, to compute or reckon : Gr. wm — Eng. 
moon (by whoſe phaſes time is reckoned)—and 
hence almanach— perhaps too, the * moneta 
Fug: nn _ | 
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wp meſura, from 1W ſur, to act 4 1 
neuſru (quaſi rerum diyidendatmꝶ Domina x 
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Eng. ae. 
70 nava, to inhabit, an die 0. ROY 
"OO "ro prom Mi A 
D olam, wg age, — Sy to be concealed: La. 
oy amar, to load : e . : 
Ny , time: Gr. Lat. o. 
m9 be, a mouth: olf 
19 Pla, green figs - r * 
115 ger, to be faint: Lat. pgrr. 
159 Palag, to divide: Gr. Saas . 
why pillegeſh, a concubine : Gr. waMang—Lat. Pel. 
| | lex. © 1 N e A - . 4 2 
nog 2:/ach, paſling over: Gr. exxa—Lat. Poſcha. 
Nr Phere, a wild afs, or wild man: Lat. fera—and 
perhaps the Eng. free, See Parkh. * | © 
Fr (from r DQ para, to bear fruit) a fruit · gar- 
den or orchard: een dee ee, 4 
7 mad, the ſame as in Eng. fide. | 
op Lanne, a reed: Lat. coma—Eng. cane. 
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1 here, «horn, power . of ge: Gr. xegavreg 
bp Pe tl 6 : Gr. „„ cal, 5 
fe en 5 
NN rua, to ſee : Gr. Sg. : 
7 2 rab, many: Lat, rabula—Eng. lien Rabbi, 
2 from much learning, or one who iniruds or err. 
| cels many in learning. 

naw abbath, reſt : Gr. ca Eng. is 

w. Halan, to dwell, as in a tent or tabernacle: Gr. 

Tenn Lat. ſcena Eng. ſcene. 

dp. Pala, to be at leiſure : Gr. 8 
8 Eng. ſchool. | 
p. Shalit, and new ſbilton, a chief governour, from 


vw ſbalat, to exert abſolute authority: Hence 


the Arabic title Sultan. 
> ſhabal, to weigh: Eng. ſcale. 


"II ur, to reign as 2 prince : Eng. fre—fir—Fr. 


fear. 

7 PI al, a bag: Gr. „ fſaccur—Eng. fuk: p 
Plantavit mentions all the Weſtern languages | into 
which this is introduced. 

12 5 tema, to be amazed: Gr. ne, 4 
Eng. timid. 

Y #r, to ſearch or range about, 1 Lat. 

turtur—Eng. turtle-dove—Fr. tour 
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Page q, note, line 2, for occular, read ocular. 

14, note, for Aſtles', read Aſtle's. | 
32, I. 17, and p. 33. I. 6, for Pentacoſt, r. Pen- 
eee, 7 0 

375 l. 4 after x w, add Seth. 

55, I. 15, for tranquility, 2 tranquillity. 4 
70, I. 14, for genetive, r. genitive. | 

141, I. 11, for Horœ Hebrice, . Fan Hebraicæ. 
169, 1 4, for have, r. had. 5 
200, I. 11 and 12, for Inſtructor, r. Inſtructer. i 
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